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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Swepisu Private Banxs 
Snow Increased Deposits 


The report of the bank inspectors of the Swedish 
government on the private banks of the country 
showed an increase of deposits for the third quar- 
ter of 1932 amounting to nearly 16,000,000 kronor, 
making a total of 3,624,650,000 kronor. At the. same 
time the rediscounting of these banks with. the 
Riksbank was reduced by 15,630,000 kronor to 109,- 
400,000 kronor. This reduction is considered the 
more notable since the end of the third quarter 
involves a heavy strain on the resources of the 
banks. Furthermore, the claims of the Riksbank 
and the private banks on foreign banks increased 
by 5,300,000 kronor to 353,960,000 kronor. 


DENMARK ENACTS 
New Minine Law 


A new law passed by the Danish Rigsdag and 
effective until July 1, 1940, has been enacted for 
the purpose of governing “prospecting and recla- 
mation of raw materials existing in the subsoil of 
Denmark.” Where such prospecting and reclama- 
tion has heretofore been done by private interests 
there will be no interference by the government, 
but any new enterprises of the kind will come 
under the law, which gives the State control over 
minerals. 

New Hicu YIecp or 
U.S. Fourtu Liserty 41/4, Bonps 


The issue of Fourth Liberty 414 Bonds due in 
1938 but callable October 15, 1933, is considered to 
be in an exceptionally favorable position by Amer- 
ican banking houses which emphasize the fact that 
the quotation of 10314, is substantially above that 
available on other short or intermediate term gov- 
ernment bonds. The flotation of the $6,268,000,000 
bonds of this issue represents the largest single 
block of government bonds now outstanding. 


SCANDINAVIAN Banks oF Issue IN 
Move For C1Loser RELATIONS 


In view of the European financial situation the 
movement for closer relations between the three 
Scandinavian banks of issue assumes increased 
importance, and the meeting held in Oslo empha- 
sized the need for the countries in question to 
formulate some plan for cooperation on a larger 
scale than has heretofore been the case. At the 
meeting in the Norwegian capital there were pres- 
ent, for the Danish Nation Bank, Messrs. Schréder, 
Cohn and Stephensen; for Sweden’s Riksbank, Ivar 
Rooth; while the Bank of Norway was represented 
by the board of directors, Mr. Rygg, the governor 
of the bank, and Messrs. Thorkildsen, Mortensen, 
Madsen, and Steffens. It is expected that the 
results of the deliberations will not only improve 
the financial interrelations of the three countries, 
but the general business. 


Reconstruction PLan or SwepIsH 
Matcn Company Unper Way 


According to the Swedish American Trade Jour- 


nal, the reconstruction plan of the Swedish Match 
Company provides that the company’s capital of 


90,000,000 kronor be reduced to 25 per cent of its 
former nominal amount, corresponding to 25 
kronor per share. The reconstruction plan is based 
on the fact that the liabilities of the company are 
practically covered by the real assets, and it was 
therefore proposed at a meeting, at which repre- 
sentatives of five countries were present, that there 
should be no let-up of manufacturing activities, 
and that with strict economy business should be 
carried forward for the benefit of the creditors. 


DanisH LANDMANDSBANK 
on Economic Sitvation 

The monthly reports of the Danish Landmands- 
bank of Copenhagen are considered authoritative 
business barometers of the financial turnover in 
the country, and in a recent report the agricultural 
balance of trade was given special prominence. 
Figures computed by the. Agricultural Council 
were to the effect that the total exports of farm 
products for a given eight months of 1932, amount- 
ing to 580,000,000 kroner, were less by 109,000,000 
kroner than for the same period in the previous 
year. At the same time the imports of raw mate- 
rials for farm purposes were reduced by 16,000,000 
kroner to 148,000,000 kroner, so that the result was 
an excess of exports amounting to 432,000,000 
kroner. In Danish industrial exports, there was a 
decrease of 22 per cent during the 1932 period 
stated, compared with the 1931 figures. The cus- 
toms revenues amounted to 58,200,000 kroner, 
against 70,500,000 kroner in the eight-month period 
of 1931. 


ConTINvED GRowTH OF THE 
SwepisH Cooperative Society 

The total turnover of the affiliated societies of 
the Swedish Cooperative Society evidences a con- 
tinued growth and the institution has proved its 
great value during the industrial crisis which 
Sweden has experienced in common with other 
European countries. The society now has a mem- 
bership of nearly five hundred thousand, and for 
the purpose of safeguarding its big margarine 
industry recently purchased the modern oil fac- 
tory in Karlshamn from the Reymersholm Indus- 
trial Company at a price of 2,750,000 kronor. The 
expansion program of the Cooperative Society 
includes the starting of plantations on the island of 
Soembawa to provide a direct source of supply of 
colonial produce, especially coffee. The Society for 
the past year had a net surplus of nearly 17,000,- 
000 kronor. 


IncrEASE IN NorweGian ANNUITY 
AND Pension INSURANCE 

The Norwegian insurance companies are now 
offering several combinations of life insurance and 
annuity, or annuity alone. The total amount of 
such new business written during the past year 
showed an increase of about 60 per cent. Pension 
insurance shows the greatest increase, which is due 
to the fact that employers derive direct benefit 
from the introduction of the collective method 
which is obligatory for all employees, their widows 
and children being protected also. If an employee 
dies the family pension amounts to 25 per cent 
of the employee’s wages, with added pension for 
each child under eighteen years of age. 


Junius Morirzen. 
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Henrik Pontoppidan 
By Oscar GEISMAR 


(): E day last summer Henrik Pontoppidan reached the age of 


seventy-five. Ordinarily such an event would have been cele- 

brated in féte-loving Denmark with the utmost thoroughness. 
Indeed plans were already under way for a commemorative speech and 
banquet, but the whole affair was ended by the refusal of the guest of 
honor to participate. This aloof attitude reveals a fundamental feature 
of Henrik Pontoppidan’s personality. There are men who are born 
leaders; the moment one thinks of them, one involuntarily sees them 
with a great following behind them. But there are others who above all 
else crave solitude. From a sort of proud modesty they shun all the 
festivities of the multitude. “Nay” comes more readily to their lips 
than “Yea.” Such a lone rider is Pontoppidan. 

By descent he belongs to one of the oldest patrician families of 
Denmark, which through the centuries has seen many of its members 
in the pulpits of the country. These Pontoppidans were characterized 
by a healthy equilibrium, a well balanced serenity, but a more restless 
blood flows in Henrik Pontoppidan’s veins. There is certainly suffi- 
cient autobiography in his great novel cycle, Lucky Per, for us to 
conclude that during his youth in Randers rectory he felt himself both 
one of the elect and a rebel. However strongly the generic imprint 
made itself felt, he could never get away from the conflict between 
tradition which binds and gipsy blood which incites to revolt. Conse- 
quently he could get nowhere at home. His own people would have 
nothing to do with him, and the others, in spite of points of contact in 
ideas and aims, were remote from him. 

Henrik Pontoppidan has often been extolled as the unprejudiced 
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and dispassionate observer and the cold, clear writer, but this estimate 
rests upon a misunderstanding. He has persistently avoided admitting 
the multitude to the secret emotions of his soul, but this aristocratic 
reserve does not reach down to the depths of his being. In his case the 
saying that still waters run deep holds good. It is also true that his 
treatment of the Danish language brings him into kinship with the 
older line of Danish prose writers. Gently, but coolly too, the words 
flow from his pen. They record rather than paint. But if one listens 
attentively one perceives that this wise and clear speech bears a message 
from an unquiet heart. There is passion hidden beneath the smooth 
surface. 

The Denmark which Henrik Pontoppidan and his contemporaries 
inherited when they made their appearance about 1880 was a Denmark 
of defeat. The shadow of Dybbol Hill lay over them. The intellectual 
renaissance under Georg Brandes and his closest followers was still in 
progress, but the next decade drove in the sense of defeat unmercifully 
and those men, who in their youth had felt it burn into their hearts, 
never forgot that experience. Their world was bounded by Herman 
Bang’s Generations without Hope and Henrik Pontoppidan’s The 
Kingdom of the Dead. Bang found relief for his soul in tears of pity, 
but Pontoppidan was seized with terror before the impending destruc- 
tion; a lurking fear of ghosts lies concealed behind all his utterances. 
Goaded on by this fear, he scanned the nation for possible signs of 
spring. He discovered none, and it is this destitution which has made of 
him the great castigator and prophet of doom. 

It is unjust to him to interpret this censorious attitude of his merely 
as the intellectual aristocrat’s scorn for the mob. It was so with Georg 
Brandes but not with Henrik Pontoppidan. He always possessed 
within himself so much of Grundtvig’s spirit that the ties which bound 
him indissolubly to his people never sundered. As with the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, the scourge with which he chastened his contemporaries 
cut deepest into his own heart. It was appropriate, too, that when the 
day.of reunion dawned after the World War he should give the most 
affecting expression to the joy of meeting: 


“Tt sounds just like a fairy tale, a story from days of old, 
A stolen daughter, deeply mourned, returns safe to the fold.... 
Clad in white and red thou comest, smiling towards us on thy way, 
Hail to thee, our mother’s darling, in the dawn of a new day!” 


Family affiliation could not give the young Henrik Pontoppidan the 
shelter and support which even the most self-reliant need. So there 
remained to him the nation which just in these years needed to be 
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Henrik PontToPpPIpDAN 


From a painting by Johan Rohde 


raised up again after the mutilation it had suffered in the defeat. The 
eighteen-eighties were the days of intransigence in political struggles, 
but they were also the auspicious springtime for the schools of Grundt- 
vig and Brandes. For a young rebel who came storming forth from one 
of Denmark’s many idyllic parsonages this much at least was certain: 
his hand must needs be lifted against the old rulers and thus in defense 
of what was then designated by the ambiguous and hence meaningless 
word—progress. There was a period in Pontoppidan’s life when also 
he, of little faith, gave credence to the large and sounding words of 
democracy and loyally took his stand where the blows were falling 
thickest. It has come about that as an old man he has hearkened to the 
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long silenced cries of the 
eagle. But the role of active 
politician was scarcely ever 
any temptation to him. It 
had, then, to be the intellec- 
tual life. In those days, for 
a man who was looking for- 
wards, the intellectual life 
meant either Grundtvig or 
Brandes. For Pontoppidan 
it was Grundtvig and Bran- 
des, first Grundtvig, then 
Brandes. 

Grundtvig himself had his 
life firmly rooted in pro- 
found religious experiences 
and his eager participation 
in national and educational 
life was inextricably bound 
up with that faith and that 
hope which his Christianity 

Henrik PonTorripan vielded him. Gradually, how- 
ever, as thisso-called Grundt- 
vigism spread more and more and branched out in various directions, the 
national side of the movement frequently came to stand on its own 
feet; but at the same time it undeniably lost most of its power and 
vigor. For Henrik Pontoppidan, Grundtvigism was never really much 
more than the great means to the desired end——popular revolt, the 
lever by which the Danish peasantry was to be raised up to political 
and intellectual equality with the other ranks of the kingdom. He 
devoted some of the best years of his youth to an attempt to carry out 
this gigantic task. 

As he himself acknowledges in his great novel cycle, The Promised 
Land, the attempt failed, and as a disappointed man he pulled his tent 
pegs out of the Danish peasant soil to fix them elsewhere. Why was 
it a failure? Chiefly, I suppose, because he had made only the surface 
of Grundtvigism his own. A cut flower soon wilts. But deeper reasons 
were also operating here. What was aimed at in those days was nothing 
less than a fusion of the classes of society, if not economically, at least 
nationally and socially. When it really came to the point, the whole 
movement was opposed to Pontoppidan’s aristocratic artist’s soul. It 
became obvious that his faith in the shibboleths refused to be trans- 
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muted into everyday facts. This tragedy, much of which is of a very 
intimate character, is treated of in The Promised Land. 

As a work of art in the broad style, this novel is perhaps to be 
regarded primarily as a portrayal of civilization. Pontoppidan has 
always despised the artistic preoccupation with words and tones. Art 
for art’s sake was not his motto. When he wrote it was always with 
some definite end in view and this purpose is the hidden secret of his 
books. In this book he proposes to write the threnody of Grundtvigism. 
It, too, was a piece of romanticism and as such without vitality. For 
the sake of the cause he unfolds his gigantic canvas to the view of all 
good people. The execution of the painting is here as elsewhere in this 
writer lacking in finish, but to make up for this it is singularly vivid. 
And perhaps the tragic gleam which plays over the fate of its main 
characters will preserve it from the early death which otherwise awaits 
all representations of contemporary life. 

From Grundtvig the road led to Brandes. Similarly in Lucky Per, 
the hero, Per Sidenius, flees from his Grundtvigian home to fight his 
way up through the half-Semitic world of Copenhagen radicalism, 
where, although his works are comparatively unknown, the name of 
Georg Brandes is the great battle-cry. One is forced to admire the 
dazzling virtuosity with which Pontoppidan succeeds in animating the 
whole of this milieu differing so vastly as it does from the scene of T'he 
Promised Land. The sureness with which he has seized and rendered 
the peculiar characteristics of the Jewish race is most extraordinary. It 
is the Copenhagen of the ‘nineties that meets the reader’s eye, radiant 
still in its newly inherited riches, defiantly ensconced in its independent 
scepticism, but like an exotic plant in inhospitable soil doomed to 
wither. 

Less interest attaches to the hero’s many and grievous afflictions, 
and that in spite of the fact that behind his figure one catches more than 
a glimpse of the Danish-born pastor’s son, Henrik Pontoppidan, who 
was likewise unable to find his abiding-place in the ranks of Brandes. 
Although his fate fills many long pages, Per Sidenius is not a great 
figure. One suspects, too, from the main outlines of the book, that his 
flight from home is more of a romantic gesture than a deliberate and 
considered step. In spite of the radical war paint he is a Sidenius to the 
bottom of his soul. Uprooted from his native soil, he must end in soli- 
tude. The new may attract him but it has no power to hold him. 

This was precisely the case with Pontoppidan. Brandes also repelled 
him, and gradually, as he saw the fruits which the newly planted tree 
was bearing, despondency and resentment filled his heart. In what is 
for him a surprisingly frank poem he gives expression to just these 
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feelings regarding Georg Brandes: “The tree of freedom which he 
planted in the land is now poisoning the people with worm-eaten 
fruits.”” With this bitter experience behind him, Pontoppidan became 
what he now is: the great recluse who from the depths of his soul 
thirsts for friendly intercourse. With the eyes of a caged eagle he gazes 
about him for signs of spring but finds none. 

At one stage he returned briefly to the interest of his youth—politics. 
In the meantime the change of system had brought the Left into 
power. Perhaps the new Denmark was to be born in the hall of the 
Folketing. But again despondency seized him. It is this man’s fate that 
in whatsoever direction he looks his disconsolate wrath goes in advance 
like a consuming flame and parches the country until it is a wilderness. 
If Grundtvigism was bad and Brandes worse, the Denmark of the new 
eentury was in truth worst of all. If it were to have a general title it 
must be: The Kingdom of the Dead. 

It cannot be denied that in his last great work one perceives in quite 
a different way from in The Promised Land and Lucky Per that the 
author does not feel himself co-responsible and is therefore not sym- 
pathetic. The book is not the confession of an accomplice but the 
indictment of a judge. Coupled with this is the fact that the mass effect 
completely subordinates the interest in the individual. Now the depic- 
tion of mass movements belongs to the province of the historian of 
culture. The stuff of art is man, the individual, even if they do perhaps 
make their appearance now and then in the plural. There is scarcely 
a single character in The Kingdom of the Dead drawn with so masterly 
a stroke as to be unforgettable, and as a picture of the age the book will 
probably be forgotten with the age it mirrors. 

If we think back over the series of Henrik Pontoppidan’s works, of 
which only the most. important are mentioned here, and center them 
about the personality from which they have proceeded, the author 
appears before our eyes in lofty remoteness, grimly pronouncing 
judgment, pitilessly probing. Now and then, however, his voice trem- 
bles, for he is in the same boat himself and is wracked with fear at the 
threatening catastrophe. For the sake of this tremble in his voice we 
take courage and venture to attest our love for him. As artist he does 
not rank among the greatest, but in a remarkable age of transition he 
has lived the fate of his people with a sensitive soul and has recorded 
what he has experienced in clear and intelligible Danish. Concealed in 
these records lies the ultimate significance of Henrik Pontoppidan. 





J. S. C. WeELHAVEN 


From a drawing by Gertner 


The Poetry of Welhaven 


By Cuartes WHartToON StToRK 


ORW AY has produced four poets of major importance, who 

appeared in pairs. The first pair consisted of Henrik Werge- 

land (1808-45) and J. S. C. Welhaven (1807-73). About 

twenty years later came Ibsen and Bjérnson. There have been many 

other charming lyrists, but nene so outstanding as to approach these 
four. 

It would be almost impossible to overestimate the importance of 

Welhaven in Norwegian literature, and yet his entry into the field was 
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in the role of a corrective, almost a negative influence. Wergeland had 
just published at the age of twenty-two what Sir Edmund Gosse calls 
his “shapeless and enormous epic,” entitled Creation, Man and the 
Messiah, which had taken the country by storm with its violent patriot- 
ism. In answer to this a newspaper published anonymously a short 
poem in polished form which coolly and mercilessly exposed the 
tasteless and bombastic provinciality of Wergeland’s work. This was 
followed by a slender prose volume which continued the analysis in 
greater detail. A violent literary controversy followed, in which, as we 
look back upon it today, the honors rested pretty clearly with Wel- 
haven’s party. 

The critic, however, not content with a merely destructive policy, 
brought out two years later a cycle of sonnets, Norway’s Twilight. 
Without mentioning Wergeland’s name, these sonnets built up around 
some of his worst lines an attack against the vanity of the extreme 
nationalists and proceeded to announce a wider and saner patriotism 
which should revive the glories of the past. The spirit of this appeal 
was unanswerable. 

Fortunately enough no one was more practically converted by the 
thought and style of Norway’s Twilight than Wergeland himself. 
From that time on he disciplined his enthusiasm and greatly improved 
his form. With far more natural fire and imagination than Welhaven, 
he thus became deservedly the idol of his countrymen, but it seems 
questionable whether his gift would ever have matured without the 
keen self-analysis to which he was brought by his rival. It was on the 
style of Welhaven, too, that later Norwegian poetry was founded. 

So much for this famous controversy which, like most affairs of the 
sort, seems to a later day little more than a tempest in a teapot. Had 
Welhaven no better claim on our attention, he would be a literary 
landmark, not a living force. It was chiefly after the early death of 
Wergeland that Welhaven developed his own individuality. As will 
have been gathered, his mind was of an academic turn. In 1840 he 
became a professor of philosophy and continued his critical prose with 
great success. He was, however, far more than an arbiter of taste; he 
was in his own right a poet of fine accomplishment. 

There is little that is specifically Nordic in the genius of Welhaven. 
He is neither rugged nor racy of the soil; he is a cosmopolitan in feeling 
and style. He has great personal reserve. Though intellectual, he has 
little of the intensity of an Ibsen or a Browning. And yet, as one reads 
him quietly, one has the conviction that he looked at life very directly 
and interpreted it very genuinely. Sir Edmund Gosse finds his art 
rather French than Teutonic. Certainly he has the good taste and easy 
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humor of the eighteenth century. But he is decidedly not a salon poet. 
He has a high seriousness, and a fresh impulse breathes in all his lines. 

Welhaven belongs definitely to the generation of Longfellow and 
Tennyson. Like Longfellow, he finds material for reflection in scenes 
from nature and incidents from history and legend. Like Tennyson, he 
takes figures from classic mythology and invests them with modern 
significance. ‘The story of Orpheus and Eurydice, for instance, illus- 
trates the danger of self-doubt. He is moralistically inclined; such a 
poem as Bryant’s “To a Wildfowl!” is quite in his vein. 

There is no denying that Welhaven’s type of poetry seems a bit 
old-fashioned at the present moment. We must not forget, however, 
that the reflective note is universal in its appeal. When it is used by 
a master, such as Wordsworth, it passes beyond the bounds of fashion. 
And Welhaven, though a lesser genius than Wordsworth, is a master 
in his way. For cleanly chiseled stanza and unforced verbal music he 
compares favorably with the craftsmen of any literature. His imagery 
is not arresting, but there is an impressive quality in its very simplicity. 
He is like many other poets, but he does not imitate them; he merely 
comes from the same good training school. His eye and his mind are 
his own. Take the following: 


LIKE AN APRIL DAY (Foraarsdigt) 


The buds of April dare not yet unfold 
Their eager store of beauty to the sight, 
While spring still battles with the winter’s cold. 


The broken sunbeams are but faintly bright, 
The blossom swells within its narrow bower 
In longing silence as it drinks the light. 


Already it divines the Maytime hour 
At whose brave touch the clouds will melt away 
And cold no more constrain the heart-shaped flower. 


Lover, your sweetheart’s like an April day: 
These chilly looks, the arrows of her glance— 
You cannot tell as yet what they would say. 


Her little heart, too, may be all a-dance, 
As the unrest in it wells ever higher, 
Her lips would gladly smile, had they the chance. 


Soon May will kiss the longing leaves with fire, 
Soon through the air the winged loves will dart, 
And if you then dare show your deep desire, 
The flower will then reveal its blossom-heart. 
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Such a poem—to me at least—is utterly charming and original. It can 
no more grow old than love or the springtime. 

One of the typical legends in Welhaven’s narrative pieces is that of 
“The Inverted Goblet.” The story describes a young knight who has 
let himself be utterly cut off from his former pursuits by the death of 
his wife. He is finally lured away in the moonlight by the nymph of the 
fountain, who offers him a draught of forgetfulness. Just as he is about 
to drink, the memory of his beloved returns to him, and he hurls away 
the goblet, bursts into sobs, and returns to the field of honor with the 
inverted goblet on his shield. Other legends have a more homely popu- 
lar quality, often with a touch of humor. 

The poetry of Welhaven rarely connects itself with his own life. He 
has, however, a spirited picture of a literary evening, in which he con- 
trasts the natural charm of a young girl with the affectations of her 
elders. In “After the Party” there is a more poignant description of 
a girl’s first thoughts of love. Again in “Evening on the Lake” there 
is a vivid boating scene with a rising and dipping rhythm. The most 
personal of all Welhaven’s lyrics is probably the vision of his dead 
wife, which has the deep restrained emotion of Milton’s sonnet, 
“Methought I saw my late espoused saint.” 

It is a difficult matter to place Welhaven among the recognized 
great of other countries. He has not the passion of Tennyson at his 
best or the distinction of Matthew Arnold in “Dover Beach” and 
“Rugby Chapel.” The Norwegian aims less high. And yet one rejects 
at once the idea of classing him as a minor poet. He stays with the 
reader too well; he has too much health, firmness, and dignity. Although 
in Norway he is unique, one feels that he would have an honored place 
in any literature. We shall perhaps do best by attempting no further 
appraisal of him relatively. Let us rather conclude with his master- 
piece, “The Soul of Poetry,” which deserves to be universally known: 


What else no speech could utter, It steeps the words like fragrance 


No power of words unseal, 
The music of the poet 
Availeth to reveal. 


Out of the verse-form’s texture 
So rigorously wrought 

A free-born spirit rises, 

The poet’s primal thought. 


It dwelt long, long within him 
In formless, vague desire, 
And there the ore of language 
Was melted by its fire. 


That hearts of roses hold, 
To breathe out in the springtime 
When first their buds unfold. 


And though ’tis never fettered 
In logic’s printed net, 

Like perfume in the rose leaves 
Its presence lingers yet. 


Heed not the ancient adage 

When fools and dullards mourn 
That art can never capture 

The spark whence thought is born. 
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For if the printed symbol 

Could hold it when ’twas caught, 
Its force, its very being 

Would quickly come to naught. 


It craves the right of spirits 
To float as in a trance 

And on the wings of rhythm 
To find brief utterance, 


To seek the reader’s bosom 
And there to live again 
In re-awakened beauty 


A life of joy or pain, 


To grow there, to be nourished 
Within its new-found nest, 

And be once more the fire 
That filled the poet’s breast. 


OF 
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’Tis only there the radiance 

Of poetry is shed, 

What else no speech could utter 
May only there be said. 


What rapture has the poet, 
How fervent, deep and strong, 
While this his spirit passes 
F'rom breast to breast in song! 


When transient tongues exalt him 
And critics praise his art— 

He finds not there the solace 

He longed for in his heart. 


But when his glowing vision, 
Unknown to common fame, 

Finds out another bosom 

And springs once more to flame— 


O tell him that his spirit 
Once more is burning high; 
That is his one assurance 
His poem cannot die. 


This corresponds with Pope’s definition of literary art as 


W hat oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed. 


It will repay the most careful reading. It is admirably thought out, and 
good thinking per se never hurt a poem. Classic in form, it is none the 
less permeated with feeling throughout; in fact, it not only describes 
but illustrates what poetry should be. One catches the soul of poetry 
in it and kindles with the poet’s fire. 





Tue Rein CuvurcH ON THE Day oF THE DEDICATION 


The New Church at Rissa 


Presented by Johan Bojer to His Native Parish 


T IS NOT often that a poor, fatherless child, put out to board on 

a crofter’s farm, comes back to the place of his birth and presents 

a new church to his old parish, but this is what the Norwegian 
author, Johan Bojer, did last summer. 

The church is on the Trondheimsf jord at Rissa and bears the historic 
name of Rein, and near it stands what is still called Rein Convent, 
where once Earl Skule reigned and where his sister became abbess. 
Now a white manor with two towers replaces the convent on an estate 
that even today is one of the largest in the country, and among the 
modern buildings we may still see the gray remains of the famous 
nunnery which was destroyed by fire. 

The new Rein church was dedicated by Bishop Stéren from Trond- 
heim, assisted by Dean Dahler of Rissa and six of the clergy of the 
deanery. The organist of ‘Trondheim Cathedral, Lindeman, played the 
church’s organ for the occasion. The Minister of Church and Educa- 
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Interior OF Rer1n Cuvurcnu at Rissa 


tion, Nils Tredal, was among those present. The whole countryside 
came to attend the ceremony, and hundreds had to remain outside and 
listen to the service over the loud speaker. 

A large dinner at Rein Convent followed the dedication, and here 
Bojer made a speech presenting the church to his native parish. In his 
address he paid a fine tribute to the old church, not only as a house of 
worship but as an embodiment of beauty and culture. Here he and the 
country youth for the first time saw pictorial art, here they heard 
chorus singing. Much of the art and furnishings from the old church 
have been incorporated in the new and given their old settings. It is an 
art pervaded with an intensity of feeling, creating an attitude of wor- 
ship, of being in a temple. Much of Norway’s spiritual development, 
even aside from the purely religious, can be traced back to the thoughts 
and emotions awakened in the country church. 





Modern Idols 


A Criticism of the Age 
By Au¥ AHLBERG 


VERY AGE has its superstition. ‘To wander down the ages is 

like going through a museum of human prejudices, distorted 

imaginings, and grotesque dogmas. Here and there a spark of 
reason gleams like a ray of sunlight through the trees, but for the most 
part it is a conglomeration of curious fantasies, dreams of desire, and 
dreams of horror. Darkness as black as a winter night at the window- 
pane enshrouds the pathways of mankind. It is indeed a true saying in 
which the old Swedish Chancellor, Axel Oxenstjerna, epitomized his 
experience of the powers which guide the destiny of man: “Do you not 
know, my son, with how little intelligence the world is governed?” 

Meanwhile, we know, of course, that our age is a very enlightened 
and unprejudiced one. It has seen through the illusions and no longer 
cherishes them. We are all enlightened people, and we look down with 
pitying contempt upon past ages whose intellectual darkness we have 
left far behind us. Whenever we wish tohave something to make merry 
over and at the same time demonstrate to ourselves how far we have 
progressed in enlightenment and knowledge, we always drag out the 
old superstitions from the rubbish heap of time and subject them to 
a rigid scrutiny. 

Perhaps, however, a private doubt as to whether our age is really so 
much more unprejudiced, so much freer in thinking, and so much more 
rational than earlier times, may be permissible. What if in a century 
or two they should look down upon us with the same mixture of com- 
passionate scorn and smugness with which we have been accustomed to 
look down upon previous ages! 

Bertrand Russell, who can scarcely be called an obscurantist or a 
reactionary, concludes his latest book, The Scientific Outlook, with 
some reflections upon the modern man: “The government of the world, 
by which I do not mean its ministerial posts but its key-positions of 
power, has been allowed to fall into the hands of men ignorant of the 
past, without tenderness towards what is traditional, without under- 
standing of what they are destroying. .. . Men in the past were often 
parochial in space, but the dominant men of our age are parochial in 
time. They feel for the past a contempt that it does not deserve, and 
for the present a respect that it deserves still less.” 

It seems to me that these words embody a striking truth which needs 
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to be borne in mind. They have a profundity which is not always to be 
found in this brilliantly clear and lucid but sometimes perhaps rather 
superficial mind. “Parochial in time”—that expresses it exactly. The 
distinguishing mark of the parochial mind is the naive self-conceit with 
which it lauds everything belonging to itse.f and looks down on every- 
thing else. One small town is proud of its Turkish baths but despises 
the Turkish baths in the neighboring town and vice versa. The metro- 
politan man laughs at the small-town mentality, but his own attitude 
towards contemporary phenomena is very similar. He has a childish 
reverence for everything that is new, for le dernier cri, the latest fash- 
ion, the latest novel, the latest volume of modernistic poems, the most 
recent technical discovery. Just as the small-town dweller refuses to 
hear of any other towns than his own, so the civilized and enlightened 
citizen of the metropolis forgets that, as the old saying is, “there were 
brave men before Agamemnon.” The particular superstition of our 
age is the superstition about the modern, the idol of our age is the new; 
and the idol worship of our age consists in a childish fear of not “being 
up to the times,” and in lying with our noses in the dust before the gods 
of the age. 

I am not defending here that conservatism which believes that every- 
thing old is good simply because it is old. It would not pay to waste 
many words on that. Olaus Petri has most aptly characterized this view 
once and for all: “The devil is certainly old, but he is none the better 
for that.” It is just about as foolish to worship the old because it is old 
as it is to bend the knee before the new because it is new. Nobody denies 
that our age with its enormously sweeping changes in all domains of 
life from technique of production and social conditions up to the high- 
est level of intellectual culture is faced by new demands and problems 
which cannot be solved by the resources and means which have hitherto 
been employed in this world. Nor have we the least occasion for sur- 
prise that a younger generation now stands up and cries shame on the 
old. This is a perfectly normal phenomenon and if in our day it is 
a little louder in tone than formerly, we may as well admit that the 
world has become on the whole a good deal noisier than it used to be. If 
the younger fry were anxious to appear as the accusers of an older 
generation, they had indeed not far to seek for counts of indictment. 
And if there be any of the older generation who considers that they are 
proceeding somewhat peremptorily, he may console himself with the 
knowledge that already in ten years these same “young people” will 
be forced in their turn to perceive that they are incurably antiquated. 

No, what I complain of is not the so-called radicalism of the young, 
the thought content of which is certainly, if one takes the trouble to 
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examine it more critically, for the most part as old as the hills. What I 
deplore is the craven, flaccid, and wanton cringing of the public before 
the dernier cri. In this respect I believe the modern metropolitan man 
is more childish than we poor old-fashioned provincials. The metro- 
politan citizen is a “free spirit,” that is to say a spirit free to strike off 
in any direction whatsoever, and he energetically avails himself of this 
freedom. He is rooted neither in heaven nor in earth, but wanders 
about like an unhallowed spirit after the latest siren strains, the latest 
advertising..signboard, the latest fashion. New it must be, for over- 
wrought nerves constantly require to be stimulated by new sensations. 
It looks as though there were an increasing scarcity of men with form, 
character, and balance. It will soon be necessary to seek them in remote 
outlying parts of the country. The civilized metropolitan man is begin- 
ning more and more to remind one of the damned souls in Dante’s 
Inferno, who had never had any backbone in life and were therefore 
punished after death by having to run hither and thither in eternity 
after an ever-shifting ensign which whirls in all directions: 


And I: “Master, what weighs so heavily 
U pon them that thus loudly they lament?” 
. He answered: “Briefly I will tell it thee. 
-.. [hese have not hope of death; yet odious 


Is so their blended life that any lot 
Be it but other, leaves them envious.” 
And I beheld a banner as I looked 

That ever ran in circles rapidly, 

As if no instant of repose it brooked; 
~ And sucha train of peopie followed on 

Behind it, that I hardly had believed 

So many death already had undone. 


—he says of them. Today it is functionalism, tomorrow some other 
“ism”; today it is expressionism and yesterday it was impressionism. 
In the forenoon it is determinism and in the afternoon the “new real- 
ism” after which they run breathlessly in order to be up with their age. 
Yesterday it was Einstein that everybody had to talk about and few 
understood, although many for fear of not being sufficiently modern 
feigned understanding. The day before vesterday it was Spengler who 
uttered the final and definitive word of wisdom, although nobody read 
his thick books; and yesterday it was Freud who stuffed us all so full 
of “complexes” that we had to rush right out and be psychoanalyzed. 
Today. thanks to Watson, we know that the whole business of com- 
plexes is a superstition and now we are stuffed full instead with 
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“conditioned reflexes.” Today there is a minor prophet in France who 
makes the welkin ring with a new cry which soon dies away, and 
yesterday the latest news of the day informed us that a new Messiah 
was about to be born in Bengal. We had just begun to run to the East, 
but now we have suddenly to face about and run to the West. Prophets 
in the North and prophets in the South—it is just a matter of being 
quick on the turn and following along: 


De komma i frémmande klider 
och lira oss sitta och ga. 

De tala om sunnanvdder, 

och peka som fléjlar och spa. 


Men vinden plétsligt vander 
och blaser fran annat hall, 

da sta de pa huvud och hinder 
i svenska sdckar och sall. 


(They come in exotic raiment 
And teach us to sit and to walk. 
They point like vanes and augur 
And of southerly winds they talk. 


But then the wind suddenly changes: 

A contrary blast it gives; 

And they stand on their heads and their hands 
In Swedish sacks and sieves. ) 


One would have thought that the modern man had seen so many 
things lifted up on the crest of the wave one day only to sink down 
into the depths the next, that he would not allow himself to be dragged 
hither and thither in this fashion so easily. The esoteric explanation of 
this, however, lies, in large part, in the old story of the Emperor’s 
new clothes. No one in the Emperor’s domain will admit that he has 
not seen them, since no one wishes to be considered stupid or inefficient 
in his office. In the modern world no one dares to shirk the duty of 
bowing down before the idols of the day since otherwise he may leave 
himself open to the ghastly suspicion of being a fool, a back number, 
and out of harmony with the times. We laugh at the vain fashionable 
follies of women, but are ourselves the slaves of fashion in much more 
essential matters than clothes. 

Strindberg, who “experimented” with many attitudes although deep 
down he remained the same all through his life, once wrote in the 
‘nineties an article called “The Moderns” which deserves to be rescued 
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from oblivion. It may now be read in its entirety in the collection Prose 
Fragments from the Nineties. I take the liberty of quoting a some- 


what lengthy passage in extenso here because it strikes me as fairly 
apposite: 


“Well, Mr. Strindberg, they tell me you are afraid of no longer 
being modern.” 

“No, madam, I am afraid of nothing. I have seen so many ‘modern’ 
epochs that I have no longer any hope of being in that old turmoil that 
you call the modern. 

“People are traveling fast in a rushing age and that is a consolation 
to me, since in that case one can profit by one’s lateness one day, and 
when one comes in with the last be reckoned among the first. I cannot 
forget the story of the man who, about the year ‘forty-eight, bought 
a large number of top hats. The first year he was the dandy of the 
neighborhood; the third year he was no longer the last word in mo- 
dernity. After five years he was no longer considered young. He was 
now an old fossil. After seven years he again became, with his chimney- 
pot hat, the youngest of the young and again had to go through all the 
annoyances of an untimely modernism. When in 1880 he again came 
to the top, this stoic had had the courage to have been out of date six 
times and the good fortune to have been modern six times. 

“If youth but knew, madam, the truth about modernity! 

“If the old but knew a way to teach the young how quickly mo- 
dernity vanishes, and today more quickly than ever before, and how the 
bygone fashion is older than the old, they would then be more suspi- 
cious of the label modern. It is in the nature of the struggle that one 
man should declare his competitors obsolete. And youth must, in 
obedience to the laws of differentiation, always be in the process of 
embarrassing us with odious new discoveries, no matter whether they 
be good or bad. . . . Alas, doomed youth! Yes, madam, I do not bow 
down before youth like those cowardly old simpletons who can no 
longer remember their own pretty youth. I simply remember alto- 
gether too well how unpleasant I was at that monkey age, how vain, 
silly, ignorant, and arrogant I was. Everything that was mine then 
I had filched from books, from newspapers, from the lectures of my 
teachers. And for ten or fifteen years ahead I fought for this borrowed 
wisdom, served it as though it had been something entirely new. And 
after twenty-five years I discovered that everything I had created was 
old or antiquated. Is it not just youth itself that is conservative, imita- 
tive, unoriginal in this world of contradictions, conservative for the 
reason that it has to learn what has gone before, take up what has been 
created in order after a thirty-year development of the ego to be able 
to cast off the old baggage? .. . Has youth ever discovered anything? 
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“Recently a young dramatic author came to me to hear my opinion 
of—he thought—a modern play. I read it. It was pure Ibsen. 
“The young man was therefore looking at the world with the eyes 


of that sexagenarian. That is a picture of all youth and of all 
‘modernism.’ ” 


This is not particularly kind to youth and it must, of course, like 
most of Strindberg’s diatribes, be taken with reservations. But in an 
age when the mere fact that a thing is new, or is thought to be new, is 
regarded as sufficient guarantee of its excellence and the mere fact 
that he who propounds it is young, is regarded as sufficient proof that 
what he says is right, these remarks are worthy of quotation. As a 
matter of fact there is a truth in Strindberg’s remark about the con- 
servatism of youth and its inability to create anything really new. It is 
not indeed very strange. In order to produce something new, it is not 
enough to believe that one has run away from one’s masters. Not every 
man is free who scorns his chains. 

If we are looking for symptoms of dissolution in our civilization, one 
of the worst is undoubtedly this mad hunt for what is believed to be 
new, this fear of not being up to date, this childish superstitious 
credulity as soon as there is a question of anything “modern.” Dying 
civilizations have always exhibited similar features. In the decadent 
days of classical antiquity, universal scepticism went hand in hand with 
an amazing credulity. A motley carnival procession of divinities im- 
ported from the Orient swarmed in over the Empire, and it was consid- 
ered good form in circles which desired to be cultured and abreast of 
the times to worship the Egyptian Isis one day and the Persian Mithra 
the next, while on the third day one made merry over the whole lot of 
them as something long since outmoded. Just when man thinks him- 
self most emancipated, he falls a victim to the superstition of the 
modern. The febrile chase after the modern exposes the whole insta- 
bility and lack of balance of the modern civilized man. And it exposes, 
too, that peculiar ironic dialectic of history which in the act of striving 
to put everything old at a distance sometimes drives men back to the 
primitiveness, formlessness, and lack of culture of the earliest times. 





Bjornson the Prophet 


By Henry Gopparp LEACH 


A tribute by the President of The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, at a 
féte commemorating the one hundredth 
birthday of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, held 
in the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, New York, December 8, 1932. 


NE AMERICAN word best de- 
() scribes the manifold genius of 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, and that 
word is—Prophet. We in America ap- 
plaud his talent as a playwright, his ten- 
‘derness as a poet. We pay tribute to his 
spellbinding powers as a preacher; we 
admire his vigor as a pamphleteer; we 
acknowledge his effectiveness as a_poli- 
tician. But over and above, we recognize 
that these five persons—playwright, poet, 
preacher, pamphleteer, politician—united 
to make Bjérnson a prophet. Bjérnson 
was as truly prophet of Norwegian indi- 
vidualism and nationalism as Einstein is 
prophet of the modern fraternity of 
science, or as Moses was prophet of the 
ancient Israelites. 

In America we admire Bjérnson all the 
more because we Americans have to him 
no counterpart. In Walt Whitman we pos- 
sess a great minor poet of democracy. But 
Whitman was a recluse, no leader of men. 
In Abraham Lincoln we have a major 
political leader of republicanism, but Lin- 
coln, with all his gifts, was not at the 
same time a poet. To Bjérnson’s single 
personality the gods of ancient Norway 
seem to have bequeathed all their at- 
tributes in order to reincarnate in his 
person a national prophet. 

Two years before Bjérnson’s death, in 
the summer of 1908, an American student 
of Old Norse literature was sent by Har- 
vard University to Norway to visit the 
of Bjérnson’s 


scenes early romantic 


novels. If possible, he was also to see, still 


in the flesh, this modern embodiment of 
Odin and of Thor. He landed from a 
fjord on the west coast under the beetling 
mountains on the sunny promontory 
where Bjérnson spent his boyhood. He 
called at Bjérnson’s old home, Nesset 
Parsonage, met the parson’s wife and her 
children, and later that day the sympa- 
thetic priest himself returning from visit- 
ing the great farming parish where 
Bjérnson’s father had ministered. Across 
the bay, up in the hills, stood the home of 
the heroine of one of Bjérnson’s tales, 
Synnoéve Solbakken, that lovely girl who 
is beloved by the boys of all countries 
where the works of .Bjérnson are trans- 
lated. In 1908 Synnéve Solbakken still 
lived, a kindly grandmother revered by 
all the countryside. 

That afternoon the American student 
went further, by buckboard and by prim- 
itive ferry, the length of narrow Eikes- 
dalsvandet to the remote valley of Eikes- 
dal, where just fifty vears before, in 
1858, Bjérnson had spent his holiday 
writing a novel of Norwegian peasant 
youth—Arne. There were but half a 
dozen farms in that sequestered valley, 
shut in by high mountains. Bjérnson’s 
host, the master of Utigaard, was now old 
and infirm. So the American youth put up 
at the next farm, Reitan, which was full 
of active young people and bountiful of 
its hospitality. Fresh milk flowed freely 
in that household, and there was abun- 
dance of cheeses of every description 
from gammelost to mysost. Years before, 
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the American student had read Arne—not 
in translation but in the beautiful Norwe- 
gian narrative interspersed with lyrical 
poems. It had been one of the daydreams 
of his life to spend a holiday in this valley 
consecrated by Bjérnson. That night, 
when a red-cheeked, laughing daughter 
of the house with her candle lit the youth 
to his bed, he felt that all his ambitions 
had been realized. Through the open win- 
dow he saw the encircling snow-tipped 
mountains and high over them the stars 
and the moon. He went to sleep reciting 
a poem from Arne, composed there in 
EKikesdal— 
“Over the Lofty Mountains.” 


But the American did not sympathize 
that night with the Norwegian boy-poet, 
Arne, who had watched the eagle’s flight 
and longed to escape away from the 
cramped life of that narrow valley and 
to follow the eagle “over the lofty moun- 
tains,’ across the sea perhaps, to the 
pioneer land of promise, great America. 
The American dreamed that he himself 
was Arne, returned from abroad, and that 
here in Eikesdal he was content to be, his 
two feet planted on Norwegian rock, 
calmly enjoying that intimate struggle 
for livelihood and the simple daily poetry 
of that healthy rustic life. 

The subsequent days were full of joy- 
ful experience for the young American. 
There was rowing and milking with the 
ruddy girls of Reitan. There was moun- 
tain-climbing with the sturdy young men. 
There was haying, working hard to fore- 
stall the rain, with gay intermissions of 
throwing hay on the young girls, of wrest- 
ling bouts with the boys, and of story- 
telling. There was an expedition to a 


grove of hazelnuts and an evening of 
violin-playing, followed by dancing and 
song. 


By contrast, years later, the American 
experienced a sterner side of Bjérnson’s 
genius. In a theater in Munich he sat with 
a German audience, silent and spellbound 
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before a performance of Beyond Human 
Power. There was no clapping, not until 
after the curtain fell in the last act. Then 
the emotion of the audience broke into 
a quarter-hour of pent-up hysterical 
applause in triumphant recognition of 
Bjornson’s genius as a playwright. 

And later that same summer of 1908 
the American saw still a third and a 
fourth side of Bjérnson’s manifold talent— 
the preacher and the politician. In Oster- 
dalen, near Bjérnson’s home at Aulestad, 
he heard the great orator himself deliver 
his famous denunciation of landsmaal and 
his fervent praise of riksmaal as the lan- 
guage of the arts and of progress. Bjérn- 
son had been ona vacation in Rome and the 
politicians had stolen a march in his ab- 
sence. They had voted the rival language 
into his own valley. Angry and eloquent 
he stood towering before the rustic popu- 
lation who had turned against him. White- 
haired and vigorous, with flashing eyes, 
he embodied his name Bear Star Son of 
the Polar Bear. He poured forth atorrent 
of eloquence, declaring in effect: “I am 
not the romantic Bjérnson of my youth, 
though I still love you farmers. Lands- 
maal is a beautiful language, but it is not 
the tongue of science and industry. The 
future of Norway, like the future of all 
great nations, is to be scientific and in- 
dustrial.” 

Later that evening Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son received the American student in his 
stately manorial home—Aulestad. His 
wife Karoline was present, and the fol- 
lowing week they were to celebrate their 
golden wedding. He asked the American 
about his holiday in Eikesdal, where fifty 
years before Bjérnson had written Arne. 
When the student had finished his recital 
Bjérnson rose and cried: “And you came 
to Norway for my sake, my lad, and you 
went to Eikesdal because there I had 
Arne?” Then the Great Bear 
lifted his arm and gave the American a 
gigantic thump on the back that sent him 


written 
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reeling. That evening ended with a toast men who have followed the eagle over the 
in warm red wine and Bjérnson’s re- lofty mountains; to all my friends in 
sounding “Skaal! Skaal to my country- Great America! Skaal!” 


TO BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, prophet of the 
North, 

Across the western sea we raise our 
“Skaal!” 

To thy great fame we lift the memory 
bowl. 

Braver and better men we shall go forth, 

Naming thy name and dreaming of thy 
worth. 


America acclaims thy kindred soul ; 

We need thy fiery zeal to weld us whole, 

Thy poetry to give our life rebirth. 

Poet and playwright, preacher, pam- 
phleteer, 

Creator of parties, spokesman for a race, 

Over the roof-tops of the world we hear 

Thy booming voice that calls to ways of 
grace ; 


We feel the vigor of thy friendly face, 
A prophet leads us to the paths of cheer. 





FAMOUS PAINTINGS IN: THE 
NATIONAL MUSEUM AT 
OSLO 


Notes by Jonan H. Laneaarp 
I. A Country Funeral, by Erik Werenskiold 


At the beginning of the last century Norwegian art awakened 
to new life and took its place beside the best in Europe. It had 
not risen to this height since its period of greatness in the Middle 
Ages. But times were hard in Norway and as a result Norwegian 
artists found themselves forced to settle abroad both in order to 
study and to make a living from their art. Not before the beginning 
of the 1880’s did they return home in a body under the far- 
sighted and courageous leadership of Erik Werenskiold. 

A Country Funeral is the first mature fruit of Naturalism 
in Norwegian art. Previous to this our national-romantic delinea- 
tors of folk life had seen both nature and mankind from a distance 
in the golden light of memory. The result was a certain tendency 
to idealize. Werenskiold’s work strikes a new note both in its bold 
exposition of the somewhat rugged and taciturn nature of the 
peasant and in its fresh coloristic effects of blue and green in 
landscape painting. It marks the advance in spirit and truth 
which followed upon the realization of Naturalism that a more 
intimate contact with the Fatherland was essential. This picture 
is in many ways symptomatic of the second great renaissance in 
Norwegian art which is accounted the beginning of the thoroughly 
national period in the history of our art. 

Erik Werenskiold was born at Kongsvinger in 1855. His student 
years were spent first in Munich and later in Paris. As an artist 
he belongs among those who never give up the quest. He fre- 
quently changes his manner in order to try by the help of new 
means to press forward nearer to his goal. Although an old man 


now, he is still reckoned one of the strongest innovating forces in 
Norwegian art. 
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Swedish Memoirs and Biographies 


By Gurut HerrzmMan-Ericson 


the last decade memoirs and books of 
travel should have shown signs of a 
strong advance in the Swedish book mar- 
ket. The spirit of the age favors analysis 


I: IS quite characteristic that during 


Prince Carn 


and the sense of reality. In the face of 
these tendencies, the romantic weft is 
often forced to withdraw into the shade. 
Moreover, improved traffic facilities and 
increased knowledge of languages have 
broken down those barriers which for- 
merly separated peoples. There is a keen 
interest now in the fate of other countries 
and races, in their culture and history, 
their statesmen and leading personalties. 

Consequently, when such a book as 


Prince Carl’s I Remember (Jag minns, 
Albert Bonnier) goes through several 
editions, one does not explain this simply. 
on the score of novelty. One marvels 
rather at the miscellany of cultural remi- 
niscences and travel pictures which con- 
stitute the most important chapters in the 
Prince’s book. This seventy-four-year- 
old man, whose physique still retains. the 
elasticity of youth, says himself that he 
ean look back on an exceptionally happy 
life, and the harmony which his book radi- 
ates emphatically substantiates his state- 
ment. One is instantly aware of the 
human grasp which the author has of the 
problems of the day. His exalted rank has 
in no wise made him a stranger to mod- 
ern social movements. The most conspicu- 
ous illustration of this fact is the work 
accomplished by Prince Carl as chairman 
of the Swedish Red Cross. This was both 
an exacting and a responsible office, and 
during the stress and strain of the war 
years, the Prince was forced to make use 
of the nights when the days would not 
suffice. During the World War the Red 
Cross movement developed at a hitherto 
unthought-of pace, increasing the burden 
of work to an incredible degree. In spite 
of this the various departments fulfilled 
their tasks as intermediaries between the 
nations, and in the history of the prison- 
ers of war in Siberia the name of Prince 
Carl is one that will not soon be forgotten. 
The section in which the author gives a 
résumé of the activities of the Red Cross 
is particularly valuable. He very modestly 
places himself in the background, insist- 
ing that the honor of this work belongs 
primarily to the Swedish people. 
Variegated and diversified is the de- 
scription of the Swedish Prince’s trip to 
India, Palestine, and Syria, as are also 
the memories from the time when Prince 
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Carl attended three coronations: those of 
his father, Oscar II, in Stockholm and at 
Trondhjem, and that of Alexander III in 
Moscow, the last accompanied with Asi- 
atic pomp and circumstance. The then 
twenty-two-year-old Prince makes many 
wise and keen observations. As a Teuton 
he reacts strongly against the brutality 
which he frequently witnessed and which 
give him an insight into what the Russian 
people had to endure. Tyranny and sever- 
ity form the unique background of the 
catastrophe of more recent times. 

Many political events of importance to 
his country are recapitulated in Prince 
Carl’s book, including the shadow of the 
dissolution of the union. For Oscar IT this 
was a severe blow. His son, however, re- 
gards it from the larger viewpoint of dis- 
tance and of humanity. He considers that 
the union based on mutual understanding 
and friendship, which replaced the other, 
rests on the firmer foundation of confi- 
dence and common interests. For himself 
the bond with the sister nation has been 
yet more firmly knit since his daughter 
Martha became Crown Princess of 
Norway. 

It would be wrong not to mention Prince 
Carl in his quality of paterfamilias. His 
records on this subject are, at the express 
wish of those nearest him, very brief; 
nevertheless, they give an impression of 
untroubled family happiness, in which 
parents and children form a close and 
harmonious circle. I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure of relating a little episode 
from Crown Princess Astrid’s childhood. 
When quite small she was taken to bathe 
at the seashore by her mother, who 
scolded her a little for being afraid of the 
small foaming waves. “Yes, but mamma, 
you forget,” said Astrid, crying, “that I am 
so little and the ocean is so big.” Her 
father, who knows his daughter, adds that 
it would not surprise him if, when she 
first came to Belgium and felt afraid at 
the great unknown which lay before her, 
Astrid had some time or other repeated 


REVIEW 


her childish words: “Mother, I am so 
little and the ocean is so big.” 


Few literary personages have been so 
much talked of and discussed as Ellen 
Key, and it has not been easy to form a 
unified picture of her rich and many- 
faceted personality. Ellen Key: Her Life 
and Work (Ellen Key: hennes liv och 
verk, Nystedt), by Mia Leche-Léfgren, 


STRINDBERG 


however, fulfils many of the desiderata 
which both the general public and her 
more intimate circle of friends have the 
right to expect from a biography of this 
type. Mia Leche has indeed gone about the 
work with exemplary devotion and intelli- 
gence. Although she has been an admiring 
pupil of Ellen Key’s, she is too wise to be 
uncritical. She does not idealize Ellen 
Key, she humanizes her. And when she 
occasionally avails herself of humor’s 
searchlight, one feels that it corresponds 





SWEDISH MEMOIRS 
to somethiag in Ellen Key’s own being. 
The author has used the only right method 
of illuminating a great figure in the cul- 
tural movements of her day. She has 
drawn Ellen Key’s work against the back- 
ground of her personal adventures and 
experiences. By this means we get an 
explanation of much that might otherwise 
seem obscure and contradictory. 

The basic traits of Ellen Key’s nature 
are accounted 
for by her 
early  child- 
hood years at 
the beautiful 
of 
Sundsholm. 
There the de- 
scendant of the 
Scottish clan 
of Key, whose 
coat - of - arms 
bore a hand 
clasped about 
a sword, was 
brought up in 
a milieu which 
was pure, 
chaste, and 
stern. Some- 
thing of the 
conventional 
element in El- 
len Key, of 
her desire that 
society should 
be led by peo- 
ple with con- 
servative 
hearts but rad- 
ical minds, coincides with her childhood 
impressions and with the astringent but 
pure air which she breathed. With deep 
understanding of the most genuine and 
profound in Ellen Key’s personality, Mia 
Leche depicts her attitude to social re- 
forms and conceptions of morality, her 
burning sense of justice, her struggle 
against everything low and evil, her warm 


manor 


Harriet Bosse 
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love of peace. Circumstances made her a 
pioneer in the service of ideas, and she 
experienced also the icy breath of isola- 
tion which strikes the innovator. It re- 
dounds to the everlasting honor of Ellen 
Key that never did she compromise with 
her conscience; nor did she hesitate to 
sacrifice her popularity with her own sex 
when she believed that the feminist move- 
ment was at times leading them along the 
wrong road. 

One of the 
most remark- 
able chapters 
in the book 
and one which 
really solves 
the riddle of 
Ellen Key’s 
personality is 
that entitled 
“Love.” It 
deals with El- 
len Key’s 
friendship 
with Urban 
von Feilitzen, 
the man who 
became the one 
and great love 
of her life. One 
feels glad that 
this phase in 
Ellen Key’s 
life and devel- 
opment has 
been rendered 
by so delicate 
and tactful a 
pen as Mia 
Leche’s. The pupil, who once listened to 
Ellen Key and heard her speak with pen- 
etrating eloquence on the duty of the 
future woman to take care of herself for 
the task which awaited her, opens with 
tender and wary hand the secret portals 
of Ellen Key’s world of emotion. Ellen 
Key was a person who never could tol- 
erate half measures. She demanded all or 
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nothing, and when the man did not give 
his whole heart, she drew back into her- 
self, wounded and broken. Sorrow was 
perhaps the greatest gift that Urban von 
Feilitzen gave her; but “just as every- 
thing she has written is felt and experi- 
enced,” says Mia Leche, “this sorrow is 
itself the source of her wisdom and 
understanding.”’ The moment comes, too, 
when she triumphs over her own suffer- 
ing; she _ is 
ashamed of the 
wicked feeling 
that she her- 
self should 
have nothing 
more to give 
the world, be- 
cause he, in her 
opinion, had 
nothing more 
to give her. 

Chastened 
and __ purified, 
Ellen Key 
emerged from 
this struggle 
with her own 
ego, again to 
pour out for 
humanity the 
rich treasures 
of her soul. 
“Every time 
she stepped 
forward, there 
was some com- 
pelling force 
behind her—a 
mistake to rec- 
tify, an injustice to combat, someone 
innocently accused to defend.” She never 
ceased to feel her solidarity with the 
world and the people among whom she 
lived. 

Mia Leche gives a clear and vivid por- 
trait of Ellen Key in the various phases 
of her life up to the last as the Sibyl of 
Strand. Thither people made pilgrimages 


Eten Key 


REVIEW 


from far and near and there Ellen Key 
found rest and quiet after the exhausting 
struggle of life. It is a strange destiny 
that is revealed to us in the life of this 
woman, one in which streaming sunlight 
and belts of deep shadow intersect. One 
cannot sum up her personality better 
than Mia Leche has done in her conclud- 
ing words: “When her life story is once 
known in all its context, it will be 
apparent that 
throughout a 
life meager in 
personal hap- 
piness, she was 
able to create 
from her heart 
a shrine which 
was never dev- 
astated either 
by defeat, or 
sorrow, or the 
cruelty of 
mankind. With 
the picture of 
her work of in- 
tellectual 
emancipation 
accords the 
picture of a 
life which in 
all its afflic- 
tions was per- 
fectly beauti- 
ful because it 
was guarded 
as a part of 
eternity.” 


An _ author 
may interest and fascinate through his 
works, but never does he appear so naked, 
not to say defenseless, as in those private 
letters which were not meant for publica- 
tion, but in which the heart’s confession is 
laid before the only person for whom, in 
the mood of the moment, they were in- 
tended. It is the fate of great men to be 
discussed and analyzed. Especially in the 
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case of August Strindberg, there has been, 
since his death, a digging and delving 
into his personality and his life which has 
sometimes taken on unsavory forms. One 
gets the impression of a horde of petty 
writers exploiting every little episode as 
a sensational tidbit upon which a greedy 
public may be disposed to seize. 

And this is done to a man who perhaps 
to a greater degree than any one else was 
shy of people and kept his private life 
free from all intrusion. 

At the same time, however, Strindberg 
felt the necessity of laying bare his soul 
in creative work and there confessing its 
secrets. Perhaps this world of fantasy 
where his thoughts took shape and form 
was for him the happiest one. When the 
thought is clothed in words it does not 
possess for him the same sublimity as in 
the moment of conception. He has given 
expression to this himself: “It is almost a 
sin to write. 'To write is to abase. To make 
prose of poetry. To render commonplace. 
In a word—that is why it pains me to 


write and why I gladly turn my back on 
what is written.” 


These lines are taken from the recently 
published Strindberg’s Letters to Harriet 
Bosse (Natur och Kultur publishing 
house), a human document which for 
genuine pathos can scarcely have been 
equalled by anything that has lain on a 
publisher’s desk in the last few decades. 

Whatever opinion one may have of Fru 
Bosse’s decision to publish a correspon- 
dence which so intimately concerns her 
personally, one cannot but be grateful to 
her, especially in view of the aggressive 
criticism which has been leveled at Strind- 
berg during the last two years, for a 
document which serves in so eminent a 
degree to illuminate Strindberg’s person- 
ality. The form which Fru Bosse has 
chosen for the publication of these letters 
is both attractive and discreet. She in- 
variably keeps herself in the background, 
and the comments with which she links 
the letters together serve only the pur- 
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pose of elucidating and explaining what 
might otherwise seem vague or incon- 
sistent. 

It was during the years 1901-08 that 
the destinies of August Strindberg and 
Harriet Bosse were interwoven with each 
other. When the young actress visited the 
aging poet for the first time, he saw in her 
not only the actress of the new century 
who enabled him to perceive new tones, 
but also the one who should reconcile him 
with humanity and with womankind. She 
became his ‘““Swanwhite,” who loved what 
he had dreamed as a youth, whose mind 
was as pure as a child’s, and who ab- 
horred that which he in his innermost soul 
also abhorred. He is not so egotistical in 
his love that he cannot follow with vivid 
interest her appearances on the stage. He 
says: “Believe only that from my home 
I am with you with my good will, my 
solicitude, and am therefor your sup- 
port.” 

It is life and spring that meet him in 
the guise of the young woman and cause 
the parched fields to grow green again. 
He says in a letter that his intention to 
make her happy is as pure and serious 
as a boy’s. And how joyously grateful, 
how like a Song of Songs are these 
strophes: “Thou hast taught me to speak 
pure and fair words, Thou has taught 
me to think great and beautiful thoughts, 
Thou hast taught me to forgive mine ene- 
mies, Thou hast taught me to respect 
human destinies other than mine own. 
Beloved, who can separate us unless 
Providence will it?” 

One cannot mistake the genuineness of 
these accents, and yet the union of these 
two led to a breach. It was, of course, the 
disparity in age which made itself felt 
first, and Strindberg with his fits of 
melancholy and suspicion was not easy to 
live with. Then both parties were of vio- 
lent temperament and neither one was 
willing to give in to the other. Yet even 
after the break Strindberg’s letters are 
still pervaded with that tenderness and 
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solicitude to which only great love can 
give rise. She begins by being his guard- 
ian angel who shall save him from all 
that is mean and base; she becomes his 
wife and the mother of his child, the most 
beautiful thing that life has given him; 
and when she slips out of his life, he 
senses the approach of absolute solitude, 
grim and solemn. He stays a whole sum- 
mer out at Furusund, gets ready for his 
wife and child, longs and waits—but in 
vain. 

His inner life is as sensitive as a 
barometer. He apprehends the thoughts 
of the absent one, knows when any danger 
is threatening her, follows her with his 
thoughts. Even so late as 1908, when 
Harriet Bosse has entered into a new 
union, he writes that his arms “have never 
opened for any other woman than you 
since I saw you, not even in thought.” 
And his last letter ends with a cry of 
despair: “Your little heart beats all day 
long. You are restless and seem to call to 
me. Say a word, a single one. I shall 
answer fairly. I will help you out of this. 
I will do everything for you, for you two. 
Say just one word.” 

We have got a more complete, a more 
beautiful picture of Strindberg from this 
collection of letters. We have seen him as 
the genius, the titan, fighting his way out 
of the rock, as the man of passion and the 
misanthropical thinker who turns away 
from mankind to wander the way of the 
cross. But what we had hardly suspected 
was the purity which radiates from his 
personality and the affectionate tender- 
ness with which in his best moments he 


watches over that which he holds dear. 
Even as an aging man there is something 
of the youth’s shy adoration in his view of 
the woman he loves, and it is not until the 
walls crumble around him and loneliness 
sinks its claws into his breast that she 
becomes the Black Swanwhite who took 
away all his good thoughts with her when 
she went. 

It is wonderful also to learn to know 
Strindberg in his beautiful paternal love, 
freed from all egotistical feelings. It is 
strange that a man should be able to feel 
towards fatherhood as he does. There are 
feelings so tender, beautiful, and subtle 
that his words are as flowers when he 
speaks of the child. She embodies all the 
gentleness, frankness, and brightness of 
spring that sprouted from the dark forces 
which struggled in the depths for posses- 
sion of his soul. 

Strindberg was a deeply unhappy man. 
He did not make the way easy either for 
himself or for others; but he was not a 
bad man. Of that these letters, more than 
anything else, are proof. The gloomy 
shadows of loneliness settled down over 
the last years of his life, bitter disap- 
pointments set their marks on his soul. 
But when one stands before his simple 
wooden cross in Norra churchyard and 
considers what his life held of real and 
imagined misfortunes and what he has 
given to mankind of works of genius and 
emancipating ideas in spite of this, all 
criticism is silenced by a deep sense of 
gratitude and of reverence before a 
human fate whose depths no mortal has 
the power to sound. 





Nils Hofman and Kirsten Hauge 


By Marie BrecEnDAHL 


Translated from the Danish by Lipa S1son1 Hanson 


N ELDERLY Danish-American 
A een was visiting her native 

parish in Jutland. It was a num- 
ber of years, almost a generation, since 
she had been there last. Many things 
may happen during such a long time, and 
it was not strange that she found changes. 

“Now what’s the name of that farm?” 
Mrs. Johnson would ask, ‘And that one? 
And the one over there?” 

She would point at the towering man- 
sions with red or blue roofs which had 
replaced the low, thatched cottages that 
she remembered. These newcomers 
seemed strange to her, and she thought 
they were out of harmony with the land- 
scape. 

Her friends readily gave her the de- 
sired information, and as soon as she 
heard the familiar names of the farms, 
she felt at home again. But when she 
was told the names of their owners, she 
was quite perplexed. They were utterly 
unknown to her, not at all those whom she 
remembered from her youth. 

What had become of all her good old 
friends? 

After seeking information once or 
twice, she grew silent. The answers did 
not please her. 

But at least she knew now where to find 
the friends of her childhood, and one day 
she went down to the neat, peaceful enclo- 
sure behind the gray stone fence in the 
heart of the village. She found it in its 
usual place, and the stone fence as well as 
the white, towered building beyond it were 
unchanged. The Lord be praised for that! 

She had learned that the graveyard was 
the place for her to seek those connected 
with her past. 

One day Mrs. Johnson sat down to 
write a letter to a Danish friend in Min- 


nesota, as she had promised to do. This is 
what she wrote: 


Dear Inger: 

You were anxious to hear news from 
our old home parish, and that was nat- 
ural enough. Fortunate as I am in visit- 
ing the place that holds so many mem- 
ories for us, you would think that I ought 
to be able to tell you news from morning 
till night. 

And you are right, I could easily do 
that. But “news” ?—well, Inger, in the 
gray-haired age which you and I have 
reached, is it really something new we 
care to hear? Knowing you as I do, I 
think that you would prefer to have me 
tell you something old, or rather how life 
began to shape itself for our friends 
many years ago, at the time we left them 
—isn’t that so? 

And I can assure you that I have an 
abundant harvest of information for you. 
But of course there is a limit to my let- 
ter-writing ability during sun and heat 
and vacation; and besides, it would not 
be wise of me to tell you too much at one 
time, would it? We must have something 
left to talk about when we meet in our 
Minnesota wigwams next winter. 

Do you remember Hans 
daughter, Kirsten? 

Of course you do. We who went so far 
away, perhaps remember our fellow- 
townsmen better than those who stayed 
right here. I think Kirsten was six or 
seven years older than we; but at the 
time when we entered the glad circle of 
“young people,” she had not yet left it. Of 
course not—didn’t you and I both attend 
her wedding? Her first wedding, that is. 

How beautiful she was, how graceful! 
How lovely she looked, whatever she did! 


Hauge’s 
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I envied her the grace with which she 
would set the table, bring the food, and 
offer it to the guests. You envied her more 
when she danced; for when after our 
confirmation we made our début in the 
circle of young people, like a couple of 
eager question marks, Kirsten was unde- 
niably the belle of all the dances. 

How light she was on her feet, how 
refined and gentle in her manner! There 
was something of the graceful flight of a 
bird about her when she danced. But 
however eagerly the young men would 
vie with each other to dance with her, 
however ardently they would give her 
their homage and admiration, she always 
seemed partly to remain an outsider. 

She was a quiet girl. She smiled kindly 
and prettily at everyone, but she didn’t 
say much. And I think that I hardly ever 
heard her laugh. 

That was the way she was. 

But then, do you remember Nils Hof- 
man? Inger, it is almost half a century 
since all this happened, and it seems like 
a small eternity; vet I have no doubt that 
you remember him, too. For even though 
he came from other parts and did not 
appear in our parish until he was a grown 
man, he was a prominent figure among 
the young people. 

He was a handsome fellow, erect and 
powerful, always smartly dressed, and an 
admirable dancer. His jet-black hair was 
always immaculate and parted in the mid- 
dle. In its dazzling white splendor, its 
fashionable ties, and its golden studs with 
their twinkling stones, his shirt-front 
was something of a marvel in our town. 
There were plenty of those assets about 
him that we young people considered dis- 
tinguished and important. 

He was a carpenter. I remember one 
day venturing to tease Kirsten a little 
about “her carpenter,” which at once 
made her blush and look embarrassed. 
But you remarked that it was not strange 
for her to like carpenters because they 
always had such a nice and fresh sniell of 
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pine, resin, and new shavings. And I 
think it is true that of all workmen and 
artisans the carpenters and joiners are 
the neatest. 

On week-days as on Sundays, there was 
something well groomed about Nils Hof- 
man that several other young men in our 
town might well have imitated. But other- 
wise there didn’t seem to be much to him. 
He had an extremely glib tongue, and 
would come with a great deal of smart 
nonsense which invariably would create 
giggling and merriment among the rest 
of us. 

With his noisy wit he seemed a strange 
contrast to quiet, ladylike Kirsten. 

For several years the gossips had in- 
sisted that Nils Hofman and Kirsten 
Hauge were secretly engaged. But what 
would it lead to? It was clear to everyone 
that rich Hans Hauge never in his life 
would give his consent to such an en- 
gagement. 

“Sure, it must be admitted that the fel- 
low is clever and jolly,” said Hans. “But 
they can’t live on that, confound it!” 

And of course that was true. 

Not only did Hans Hauge object to 
Nils as a son-in-law, but he would not 
even see him in his house, or even on his 
grounds, and had, when the opportunity 
offered, explained this clearly and em- 
phatically to him. And Nils never came— 
at least when it was daylight. On the 
frequent occasions when all the other 
young people of the town were assembled 
in Kirsten’s home, he was never invited. 
Hans would not even employ him profes- 
sionally. If the Hauges needed a carpen- 
ter, they sent for a man in the next 
parish, disregarding Nils, the village 
carpenter. 

Thus the love between Nils Hofman 


and’ Kirsten Hauge seemed hopeless and 
sufficiently strange to fill all us. young 
people with interest and wonder. Under 
the circumstances their bond, of. course, 
was kept secret. But what if the lovers 
should turn out.to be as. staunch in their 
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loyalty as Hans Hauge in his opposition? 
What would happen then? Here was a 
beautiful, rich girl who loved a_ poor 
young man enough to stand by him year 
after year, in spite of her parents’ cruelty 
—wasn’t such loyalty wonderful and 
touching? It was only natural that this 
topic was discussed over and, over again, 
not only by us young people, but also by 
our elders. But even though all respected 
Kirsten’s faithfulness and some were 
deeply impressed by it, it was inevitable 
that many wondered whether Nils was 
worth this great love and loyalty. 

As I said before: When his well kept 
hair, his shining shirt-front, and his su- 
periority as a dancer had been men- 
tioned, what else was there to be said in 
favor of Nils? 

Of course he was all right at his trade, 
making and mending the things one 
needed in daily life, and there was noth- 
ing to be said against his work. But since 
he usually had enough to do and made 
rather good money, why didn’t the fool 
lay a little aside? Poor as he was, and 
secretly engaged to the richest girl in 
town, whose parents couldn’t stand him— 
if there had been anything to him. he 
might have put a bit into the savings 
bank. For he must have known beyond all 
doubt that there was no better way of 
softening Hans Hauge’s stubborn heart 
than showing him a bank account contain- 
ing a nice row of numbers. 

Fine clothes, rare shirt-studs, or a sil- 
ver-knobbed cane—those were not the 
things that would further his cause with 
Hans; quite the contrary. Nils was in 
his late twenties and his sweetheart had 
also reached the age when most women 
marry; something had to be done—he 
knew that as well as anybody else. They 
couldn’t keep on being secretly engaged 
through all eternity. 

And people discussed the matter back 
and forth. 

Once in a while the rumor went that 
the engagement was broken. 
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Of course the old Hauges had their 
plans for their only daughter—their only 
other child was a son—and they certainly 
did not want pretty Kirsten to become a 
spinster. It was said that Hans Hauge 
was a frequent guest in several houses 
where there were sons who might be con- 
sidered a good match for his wealthy 
daughter. Who could know whether Kir- 
sten was not getting tired of the hopeless 
prospects of the carpenter, and might at 
last give in to the pressure brought to 
bear by her parents? 

But when such arguments were brought 
up in the town, it would happen that 
someone had seen Nils Hofman sneaking 
around the Hauge farm, or coming out of 
the Hauge garden or barnyard door or 
other still stranger places, at night or 
even in the early morning. And what 
would he be doing there if he were no 
longer engaged to Kirsten? 

Nevertheless, one fine day it was re- 
ported that now the matter had been set- 
tled: Kirsten was going to marry, not 
Nils Hofman, but a young man whom her 
father had selected for her. Before this 
rumor started, something had happened 
that all thought would be likely to ruin 
Nils’s chances forever. 

On a market day in the nearby town 
Nils had got drunk. He had always been 
somewhat inclined to carousing—not 
every day, but when he got into gay com- 
pany on special occasions. Several other 
young men of the parish did the same, and 
no one thought much about the affair 
except for the fact that it cost Nils a good 
deal of money. For usually he made a 
grand display and ordered wine when 
the others were content with coffee punch 
or tea with a drop of rum, which at that 
time could be had for a few Gre. 

Nils had rarely drunk more than he 
could carry without making himself con- 
spicuous. But this market day he had 
become dead drunk and had started a 
quarrel with a couple of blacksmith’s 
journeymen from the town. They demol- 
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ished his brand-new suit of clothes, 
knocked out two of his teeth, and almost 
tore off one of his ears. In this condition 
he was thrown out on the sidewalk, 
where, as luck would have it, Hans Hauge 
and Kirsten were just passing by. 

“Here you are, Mr. Hauge, here is 
your son-in-law,’ grinned one of the 
journeymen, pointing at Nils, who had 
rolled into the gutter, limp and ex- 
hausted. 

The brawlers were taken to the police 
station, and a couple of the other young 
men had to go along as witnesses. All 
agreed that Nils had started the trouble, 
and since one of the journeymen was in 
a bad condition, with two broken ribs and 
one knee out of joint, the matter could 
not be entirely hushed up. However, I 
think Nils got out of it with a substantial 
fine. 

But the worst of it was that Kirsten 
finally had begun to feel misgivings when 
she saw Nils in that condition. It was 
stated positively that she sat down and 
wrote to break the engagement as soon as 
she got home from that fateful trip to 
tewn. 

However, Nils was not willing to give 
her up without a fight. When Kirsten 
went out to parties he would wait outside 
to go home with her. He wanted to talk 
to her; for, he bragged, if he could just 
speak to her alone for ten minutes he 
would regain his power over her. 

But Kirsten would not speak with Nils. 
She was firm in that. Yet it was easy to 
see that she took the break to heart. She 
grew still more quiet than before, and so 
pale and thin that no one could doubt her 
feelings. 

For a while it was not known for cer- 
tain whether Kirsten was to marry an- 
other, or who that other might be. 

What happened then, Inger? How 
much do you recall of that old story? 

As far as I remember, some six months 
passed before it was announced that Kir- 
sten was engaged to Offer Nygaard and 


REVIEW 


that their wedding day had been decided. 

Do you remember what the people in 
the parish had to say about that piece of 
news? You and I were so young at that 
time, and so engrossed in our own affairs 
that we hardly had time to think of 
others. Still I know that one Sunday I 
heard five or six of the married women 
discuss the matter in the vestibule of the 
church. 

Offer had a good farm, and no parents 
to pay a pension to. Of course there was 
his sister, poor, invalid Thea, who had 
her patrimony, twenty thousand kroner, 
invested in the farm. But since there was 
not the slightest probability of her ever 
marrying, one might take it for granted 
that he would never have to pay her that 
money. She would naturally continue to 
live with him as she had always done. 

Offer was not very much to look at. He 
was sickly and pale, always hoarse, and 
narrow-chested; but he was a good man 
and a decent fellow, came from a re- 
spected family, and was a close neighbor 
of the Hauges. Could there be any doubt, 
then, that he and Kirsten were well suited 
to each other? Most certainly not. 

That was the way the gossip ran. 

But I remember clearly that I thought 
to myself: “Not for anything in this 
world would I marry Offer Nygaard!”’ 

Shortly afterwards we were invited to 
the wedding, to our great delight. Whether 
the bride and groom were as delighted as 
we, did not bother us much; the main 
thing for us was to have something 
going on. 

The bride being an only daughter, and 
both families being wealthy, the wedding 
was to be held in great style. You and I 
belonged to the kin of the bridegroom, 
and, according to the custom of the day, 
we and our families and Offer’s neighbors 
were to assemble for breakfast at his 
farm, whereupon the bridegroom was to 
be “taken out,” as it was called: after 
breakfast we were to drive in a great 
procession with him to the Hauge farm 
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where the wedding was to be held. 

When we entered the Nygaard farm, 
we were received by a band of four 
musicians who were posted by the steps; 
the whole yard was full of fine carriages 
and neighing horses, and there were 
crowds of guests inside and outside. The 
tables groaned under the weight of the 
dishes. That was certainly a fine begin- 
ning of the festivities. 

I think our families were among the 
last to come, and we went together into 
the large hall where the tables were set 
for breakfast. But just as your mother 
was going to sit down she gave out a 
cry—do you remember, Inger? 

She had become aware of the couple 
that were presiding at the head of the 
table: Nils Hofman and Thea Nygaard. 

This is what had happened. As soon 
as the invitations for Offer’s and Kirsten’s 
wedding were out, Nils had laid his plans. 
He wasn’t going to be cheated out of Kir- 
sten’s wedding, he had said. If he couldn’t 
be the bridegroom he would at least be 
one of the nearest relatives; he would 
show those confounded, arrogant farmers 
a thing or two. And he had kept his word. 

There he was, flaunting at the head of 
the table, with fine clothes and shiny hair 
as usual, and with a broad gold ring on 
his finger. He talked and joked and 
bragged as much as ever. And by his side 
sat poor little wizened Thea, on whom no 
man had ever deigned cast an eye. Now 
to her heavenly surprise she had become 
engaged to the handsomest man in town. 
Was it strange that she acted foolish in 
her happiness? 

“T am of age,” she babbled loud enough 
to be heard down the sides of the table, 
“and no one has anything to say over me 
—except, of course, Nils here.’’ And she 
sent her sweetheart a silly, enamored 
smile. 

How the tongues wagged at that wed- 
ding! People whispered and gossiped and 
felt shocked, mostly at the newly engaged 
couple, I think. All were so amazed at 
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the match that they nearly forgot the 
bride and groom. 

To be sure, later in the day good rea- 
sons developed for thinking of them. 

In the evening, at the time when the 
guests were asked to sit down and have 
coffee and the bridal couple, according to 
custom, had taken the seats of honor, Nils 
Hofman went up to Kirsten and placed 
a hundred-krone bill on Kirsten’s plate. 

“Here you are, Kirsten,” he grinned. 
“This is my wedding present to you. And 
may you have a pleasant wedding night!” 

Whew! People shuddered as they lis- 
tened to him. 

And Kirsten? Why, Kirsten burst into 
tears at his sneer. She sobbed so violently 
and hopelessly that she had to rise and 
leave the table. It seemed impossible for 
her to control her agitation. 

But it was quite against all etiquette 
for her to go away. The bridal couple 
should have remained in their seats until 
all the different groups of guests had 
been served, and her action created a 
great scandal. 

However, the scene that took place in 
the ballroom later in the night created 
still more excitement. 

The music struck up a waltz which all 
knew that Nils and Kirsten used to 
dance together. Kirsten was sitting in an 
adjoining room with Offer, who with 
great effort had danced a short bridal 
waltz with her. His weak lungs did not 
allow him to take further part in the 
dancing. 

Nils went up to the couple and asked 
Offer if he might be allowed to dance this 
dance with the bride? 

What could Offer say? If he refused, it 
would arouse new excitement and scan- 
dal. Besides, Nils was going to be his 
brother-in-law, and could he refuse such 
a near relative a dance with the bride? 

“Go to it,” he said. And Kirsten, who 
had been sitting there with downcast 
eyes, rose and followed Nils. 

How people stared when the two ap- 
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peared on the floor! I dare say that there 
were not many of us whose hearts did not 
beat at a higher speed than usual. 

But, Inger, how beautiful they were, 
both of them, and how beautifully they 
danced! Lightly and gracefully they slid 
across the floor to the sound of the lovely, 
tender music. A gasp of vague yearning 
went through the crowd and all sat silent 
and thrilled, looking at the dancers. They 
were alone on the floor. 
thought of dancing. 

As soon as the music stopped Kirsten 
left the room, and she did not come back. 

A little later Offer followed her. That 
was natural enough. We all knew that 
the bridal couple would disappear at some 
time or other. Some of the guests had seen 
the bridal bed stand ready in Kirsten’s 
future home, and we supposed that the 
couple had retired to their own premises. 

But I wonder if most of the guests did 
not feel a cold shudder of anxiety on their 
way home that night at the thought of 
the future of the two couples... . 

Soon after Kirsten’s and Offer’s wed- 
ding, Nils and Thea were married very 
quietly. Nils had declared to his friends 
that he was not going to dance a solemn 
bridal waltz with Thea in her wreath and 
veil and train, under the prying eyes of 
strangers. But he swore that he would get 
hold of her many thousand kroner. And 
above all, he wished to become of near kin 
to Kirsten. That was his main purpose. 

Under these conditions the whole par- 
ish awaited further developments with 
bated breath. 

You and I soon left our old home and 
went far away to the strange country. We 
lost sight of our townspeople, but we did 
not forget them, did we? 

When, after a number of years, I came 
back here for a visit, I remember that one 
of my first questions concerned Nils and 
Kirsten: Had their love story stopped 
with their 
further? 


No one else 


marriages, or 


developed 
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The answer surprised me; things had 
gone much better than any of us had 
expected. 

Kirsten had borne three or four chil- 
dren whom she loved dearly, and had 
always been kindly and considerate to- 
wards her sickly husband. She was as 
quiet, gentle, and gracious as always, and 
all agreed in speaking very highly of the 
marriage. But it was not of long duration. 
Offer’s lungs never got well and after 
six or seven years he died of consumption. 

Also Nils’s and Thea’s married life had 
turned out surprisingly well. After the 
wedding Nils had bought a medium-sized 
farm at the outskirts of the village. The 
twenty thousand kroner that Thea had 
brought him were about enough to cover 
the cost. 

All supposed that he would let the 
farm go to the dogs in no time, but not a 
bit of it. He never grew to be an espe- 
cially good fariner, but at least he did not 
squander the money: which he had ob- 
tained so easily. Mortgage and taxes were 
paid punctually and the farm netted them 
more than enough to live on. Nils proved 
to be much interested in gardening. He 
laid out a big garden, and kept it in first- 
class condition. His carpenter’s trade also 
stood him in good stead, for he pottered 
and did odd jobs around the place, and 
soon had made the small house into a 
dainty and beautiful home. 

He and Thea had two sturdy, big boys 
who seemed to take after their father, at 
least in their appearance. But poor, crip- 
pled Thea had suffered agony when they 
were born. She was not at all fit for 
child-bearing and her last delivery gave 
her a shock from which she never recov- 
ered. She spent years in bed, the lower 
part of her body paralyzed ; then she, too, 
died. 

During all the hard years when Thea 
lay in bed, a helpless wreck, there was 
nothing to be said against Nils Hofman’s 
behavior; and the verdict of the whole 
parish was that so far Nils and Kirsten 
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had weathered the storms of life beau- 
tifully. 

But then all went wrong. 

A year after Thea’s death the two old 
lovers married. That was well and good, 
people thought. Aside from their roman- 
tic love story, it was considered good 
common sense that the children and the 
belongings of the two Nygaards should 
be united. Besides, Kirsten and Nils were 
still young and good-looking, and had 
borne their trials in the finest way; in- 
deed, it was not more than right for them 
to be united now, and their story was 
looked on as beautiful and idyllic. 

Kirsten sold her large farm, and with 
her children went to live at the Hof- 
mans’. This arrangement, too, was gen- 
erally approved. Nils’s efficiency as a 
farmer would hardly have sufficed for 
the larger farm, and he had gradually 
developed his small home into something 
well worth seeing. With the interest from 
Kirsten’s fortune they would be well off 
and live in clover. 

And then, what did it all come to, 
Inger? Nothing! Nothing! In spite of all 
their riches and glory, everything went 
wrong. 

Before many months had passed, Kir- 
sten looked like a different being. Her 
gentle smile and quiet grace, which she 
had kept during all her former trials, 
disappeared. She began to look sad and 
bitter, and it was said that she was con- 
stantly quarreling with her maids, some- 
thing that seemed inconceivable to all 
who knew her. 

Nils began to pay frequent visits to 
town, and scandals followed in his wake. 
Several times he got so drunk that his 
herses bolted on the way home. Once he 
upset and damaged carriage and harness ; 
another time he himself was hurt, and had 
to be taken to the hospital where he 
stayed for several months. But what sur- 
prised people most was the rumor that he 
ran after the maids of the house, and that 
this was the reason why Kirsten could not 


manage them. Even in town someone 
claimed to have seen him chasing after 
the girls. 

During all the years of his marriage 
with poor, hunchbacked Thea, whom he 
had never cared for, he had controlled 
himself and behaved like other decent 
husbands; how was it possible that he 
should begin these tricks now and when 
at last he had been united to his beloved 
Kirsten, the idol of his youth, who was 
still a beautiful and desirable woman? It 
was stark madness! 

Inger, how much do we humans really 
know about the innermost soul of an- 
other? How much do we know about our- 
selves, about our desires and abilities, our 
yearnings and strivings? Not until life 
places us face to face with our problems 
do we find out what we really are. 

Did it rankle in Nils Hofman’s soul 
that Kirsten at one time had jilted him 
and married another? Did his wounded 
pride rise and demand revenge, now that 
at last the woman was in his power? Who 
knows! 

And what about Kirsten? Had, after 
all, poor, sickly Offer been the right man 
to call to life forces in her for which she 
needed an outlet? Did she for that reason 
think of the long love affair of her youth 
as only a foolish error? 

No one knows. We can only guess. Per- 
haps it was something quite different that 
caused the trouble. 

But, as I said, it was easy to see that 
the marriage was not happy. They 
dragged themselves through the years— 
of course a divorce would have been un- 
heard-of at that time and in our little 
parish—but no one ever heard either of 
them say a kind word to the other. 

When they had been married for fifteen 
years, a neighbor happened to remark 
in all innocence that they were more than 
half way to their silver wedding. 

“Silver wedding,” exclaimed Kirsten, 
flaring up. “Did you say silver wedding? 
Let me tell you that there will be no silver 
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wedding celebration in this house, for we 
have nothing to celebrate here!’ With 
these words she struck the table with her 
fist, as a hired man might have done— 
Kirsten who had always been low-voiced 
and gentle! 

Of course she spoke the truth. They 
had nothing to celebrate; yet, to admit it 
as frankly at that—! 

About five years later, Kirsten died. 

When she was on her deathbed one of 
her children asked her if there was any- 
thing she wished them to do. 

Yes, she had one wish, just one. 

“Lay me beside Offer,” she said. 

And who would want or dare to go 
against the last wish of a dying person? 
She was buried beside her first husband, 
as it had been her will. 

* * * 

Nils Hofman, who for many years had 
been carousing more than was good for 
him, did not reach old age either. Five or 
six years after Kirsten’s death, his hour 
came. 


He said nothing about where he wished 
to be buried. But since Kirsten and Offer 
were lying side by side, with two fine 
stones on their graves, was there any 
sense in slighting poor Thea in her lonely 
grave nearby? The survivors rightly 
thought that one husband was enough for 
Kirsten, and Nils was buried beside Thea. 

Well, Inger, none of these people of 
whom I have been writing were of any 
great importance; yet we are all of the 
same flesh and blood; and their lives and 
errors, their joys and sufferings, are akin 
to ours. 

Now they are all four resting close to 
the parish church, sleeping the long, 
quiet sleep from which no one here on 
earth can awaken them. 

But the day I stood at their graves they 
seemed to rise before my eyes, young and 
living. 


With this, Mrs. Johnson ended her 
story. 


Early Morning 


By ANNA WASTBERG 


Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes WHARTON SToRK 


The city’s harsh din fades behind, 


/ WANDER afield in the morning, 


I gaze on the jewels adorning 
The leaves, undisturbed by the wind. 


I list to the larks as they carry 

On high their sweet message of mirth, 
I look at the sunbeams that marry 
The heaven to the brightening earth. 


And joyfully, youthfully springing, 
A tide wells within, fresh and strong; 
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And, with never a thought about singing, 


Lo! out of my heart pours a song. one 





CURRENT EVENTS 


* S e A e 

{1In his final message to 

Congress, which reconvened 

on December 5, President 

Hoover urged the balancing of the budget 
by economies in a reorganization of the 
Federal government, reduction of vet- 
erans’ compensation payments, avoidance 
of new construction projects, the imposi- 
tion of a manufacturers’ sales tax, and an 
additional cut of 11 per cent in Federal 
salaries above $1,000. “I would empha- 
size,’ the President declared, “that the 
social and economic solutions, as such, 
will not avail to satisfy the aspirations of 
the people unless they conform with the 
traditions of our race, deeply grooved in 
their sentiments through a century and a 
half of struggle for ideals of life that are 
rooted in religion and fed from purely 
spiritual springs.” Mr. Hoover said 
that his budget message showed reduc- 
tions in the estimate of appropriations, as 
compared with those made in 1931, of 
more than $830,000,000. These reduc- 
tions would be partly offset by an in- 
crease in the fixed items of about $250,- 
000,000, leaving a net decrease of $580,- 
000,000. {'The President made only a 
brief reference to the $11,000,000,000 
foreign debt, and said nothing about pro- 
hibition, farm relief or the tariff, as mat- 
ters to be dealt with by his successor in 
the White House. { Shattering all prece- 
dents in forcing the House of Represen- 


tatives to a vote on prohibition repeal on 
the opening day of the Congress before 


receipt of the President’s message, 
Speaker John N. Garner saw his resolu- 
tion fail by six votes. The Garner resolu- 
tion got a majority of 128, standing 272 
to 144, but lacked the two-thirds necessary 
for passage. Thirty-three Democrats who 
were reelected on the Democratic plat- 


form in November, voted against the 


Garner proposal. { In his annual report, 
Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, urged far-reaching banking reforms 
through congressional action, in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Controller of the Currency. He also 
recommended a continuation of the one- 
cent gasoline tax during 1933, to provide 
$137,000,000 in revenue. Federal expen- 
ditures for the fiscal year 1932 reached a 
new high level for the post-war period, 
amounting to slightly more than $5,000,- 
000,000, as compared with $4,200,000,000 
in 1931, and $3,800,000,000 in 1929. 4 In 
the Senate, William E. Borah, insurgent 
Republican of Utah, led an attack on the 
Home Loan Bank act by offering a bill 
for its repeal. Senator Borah found strong 
backing for his bill by Senator Glass of 
Virginia, and Senator Royal S. Copeland 
of New York, both Democrats. Senator 
James Couzens of Michigan, Republican, 
also indorsed Senator Borah’s bill with 
the statement that there was no chance 
whatever to help a person when his mort- 
gage is “already in default or is about to 
be.” Senator Copeland’s criticism of the 
Home Loan Bank was especially directed 
against its chairman, Franklin W. Fort, 
intimating that Mr. Fort had been devot- 
ing to the recent campaign time which 
should have been devoted to the home loan 
system. {| In the Senate the Hawes-Cut- 
ting bill for Philippine independence 
came up for consideration on December 7 
with the expectation that the differences 
between the Senate bill and the Hare bill, 
which was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the last session, would be 
reconciled in conference during the win- 
ter for its presentation to President 
Hoover before the end of the session. The 
Hawes-Cutting bill contemplates inde- 
pendence for the islands in about nine- 
teen years, while the Hare bill, if passed 
by both Houses, would give the Filipinos 
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their freedom in eight years. { At 
Albany, President-elect Roosevelt, after 
his short stay at Warm Springs, Georgia, 
considered the possibility of expanding 
the special session of the New York State 
Legislature to include the entertainment 
of constitutional amendments, changing 
the structure of the New York City gov- 
ernment. The recommendations of former 
Governor Alfred E. Smith, made before 
the Hofstadter committee, were expected 
to be given serious consideration by Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt. {|The New York City 
financial situation was clarified by the 
banks saving the city from default on 
$40,000,000 in maturities on December 
7, through exacting from the Board of 
Estimate the adoption of a resolution 
committing the city to another budget cut 
of $20,000,000. The National City Bank 
and the Chase National Bank then ad- 
vanced $40,000,000, taking in return rev- 
enue bills bearing an interest rate of 5 
per cent, which is 34 per cent lower than 
that borne by previous issues. Financial 
circles were interested in the fact that on 
his way to Albany from Warm Springs, 
Governor Roosevelt stopped in New York 
for a conference with bankers and New 
York city officials regarding the city’s 
tangled financial affairs. The Governor 
had with him at the conference, which 
was held at his town residence, Governor- 
elect Herbert H. Lehman. The President- 
elect let it be known that on his return 
to Warm Springs, in the middle of Janu- 
ary, he would take up the survey of the 
Federal administration and make an ex- 
haustive study of its organization with 
the view to recommending such changes 
as he considered essential. 


ADENMARK 


{In the recent election to 
the Rigsdag, the Social- 
Democratic party retained 
its hold, while the parties of the Left 
showed losses. The Conservative gains in 
the Jutland and South Jutland districts 
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were of a nature to prove that it still 
remains the most formidable rival for 
political honors that the Stauning régime 
has ‘to deal with. The Premier’s address 
at the opening of the Rigsdag was in line 
with his former utterances, except that 
he emphasized that, despite some im- 
provement in the economic outlook, great 
caution was still essential. and that un- 
employment had not yet ceased to be the 
outstanding problem confronting the 


nation. The world crisis was dealt with 
by the Premier as causing much concern, 
but he looked upon Denmark as capable 


of maintaining its position in favor of 
cooperating with other countries to the 
best of its ability. {The Danish-Norwe- 
gian controversy over East Greenland 
was brought into the open on November 
21, when the claims of the two countries 
were placed before The Hague tribunal. 
Both Norway and Denmark were repre- 
sented by the best legal talent at their 
disposal. The Hague Court’s decision 
will be expected to dispose finally of the 
question of whether all of Greenland is 
Danish territory, or whether East Green- 
land is a no-man’s land, and therefore 
amenable to occupation by Norway, and 
beyond Danish jurisdiction; it is hoped 
the good relations that have existed be- 
tween the two neighbors shall not be 
harmed whichever way The Hague Court 
decides. {That the Greenlanders need 
the entire country for their development 
was the contention of Gustav Rasmussen, 
who, as one of the leading Danish dele- 
gates, gave a historic sketch of what Den- 
mark had done to promote the welfare of 
the natives, and protect them against 
such outside influences as might have 
worked harm to them. Among noted 
Greenland explorers in the Danish dele- 
gation were Dr. Knud Rasmussen and 
Ejnar Mikkelsen. The Copenhagen news- 
papers during the opening week of The 
Hague proceedings devoted almost their 
entire issues to the Greenland question, 
as it was evident that the time had arrived 
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when the vexed problem would be near 
solution. {| Since exports of its agricul- 
tural products are vital to the Danish 
nation, the negotiations with England as 
to the quantities of bacon to be admitted 
into that country in 1933 are viewed with 
the greatest interest and no little appre- 
{|The visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Copenhagen for the opening of 
the British Exposition in the Danish cap- 
ital has borne some fruit in the form of 
larger imports of English goods into Den- 
mark, but there is still considerable un- 
certainty as to whether Great Britain will 
remain as Denmark’s best customer. Both 
governments are working to perfect some 
plan which shall be mutually satisfactory. 
{|The two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Church of Our Savior in Copen- 
hagen was observed in the presence of the 
entire Royal Family, and Bishop Osten- 
feld’s address, which followed Bach’s im- 
pressive T'’e Deum, was an uplifting recital 
of what the church had meant to the 
development of the Danish people. No 
other ecclesiastical structure in the king- 
dom contains more interesting mementos 
of the religious life of the country than 
does the Church of Our Savior, the spire 
of which has always been a landmark of 
the city. {1 The many foreigners who have 
been accustomed to the greetings of the 
genial owner of the Hotel d’Angleterre 
will miss Oluf Christensen, who died 
recently after having devoted almost his 
entire life to catering to a discriminating 
public. Director Christensen was one of 
several Danish hotel owners who have 
been instrumental in making the country’s 
cuisine famous throughout the world. 
‘The greatest ovation ever accorded a 
foreign artist was rendered by an audi- 
ence of more than seven thousand persons 
who were present when Benjamino Gigli 
appeared in the Forum and presented a 
program that revealed this Italian tenor 
as still the foremost in his class. The 
music critic of the Berlingske Tidende con- 
sidered it the greatest event of its kind in 


hension. 
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which a foreign artist was concerned. 
‘The visit of Leon Trotzky to Copen- 
hagen, where he delivered a lecture on the 
genesis of the Russian Revolution, failed 
to make any decided stir in the capital, 
where the Russian exile’s stay was limited 
to only a few days, after which he re- 
turned to his present home in Turkey. 
One of the purposes of Trotzky’s visit to 
Copenhagen was said to be his desire to 
consult leading specialists regarding the 
health of Mme. Trotzky, who accom- 
panied him. Speaking in German, 
Trotzky’s speech translated into 
English for broadcasting to the United 
States. The former head of the Soviet 
army and colleague of Lenin made no 
reference to his relations to Stalin or his 
own exile, but devoted himself to showing 
the effects of the revolution of 1917 on 
the Russia of today. 


1 SWEDEN 


{_An American industrial 

scientist, Dr. Irving Lang- 

muir of the General Electric 
Company laboratory in Schenectady, New 
York, received the 1932 Nobel Prize 
award for chemistry from the hand of 
King Gustaf. The prize for literature 
went to John Galsworthy, who was ill 
and could not receive the award himself. 
Two other Englishmen, Sir Charles Sher- 
rington and Professor Edgar D. Adrian, 
shared the prize for medicine. The Nor- 
Storthing Nobel Peace Prize 
Committee decided that no Peace Prize 
would be awarded this year. The Swedish 
Academy of Science reached the same 
decision in regard to the prize for physics. 
{| Twenty-five years had passed on De- 
cember 7 since King Gustaf V ascended 


was 


wegian 


the throne of Sweden, succeeding his 
father, King Oscar II. In spite of his 
seventy-four years, the King is. still 


keenly interested in all sports, especially 
tennis. He recently matched his skill with 
that of “Big Bill” Tilden and Mrs. Helen 
Wills Moody. {1 The Green Pastures, by 
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Mare Connelly, was presented with a 
Swedish cast, made up as colored people, 
at the Royal Dramatic Theater in Stock- 
holm, Sweden’s national stage. The pro- 
duction received warm praise from the 
press, but a National Socialist, or Fascist, 
group protested against the play, which 
they regarded as a travesty on the Bible. 
Certain clergymen also objected. Mr. 
Connelly paid a brief visit to Sweden, 
during which time he met many Swedish 
literary figures, such as Selma Lagerlof. 
He expressed himself as delighted with 
the Swedish production of his play. 
{| Harold Lloyd, American motion picture 
actor, and his wife, Mildred Davies, also 
visited Stockholm. {1On November 11 
Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf quietly ob- 
served his fiftieth birthday in England. 
Upon his return to Sweden he was hon- 
ored by Swedish archaeologists. 4] An 
American Thanksgiving dinner was given 
by the Swedish-American Society in 
Stockholm. The guests were welcomed by 
Dr. Bérje Brilioth, president of the 
society. Among those present were Colo- 
nel John Motley Morehead, United 
States Minister to Sweden; Roger C. 
Tredwell, United States Consul General 
in Stockholm; and J. S. Edstrém. 4 The 
three hundredth anniversary of the death 
in battle of King Gustaf II Adolf was 
observed widely all over Sweden with 
special memorial exhibitions, radio broad- 
casts, and_ patriotic 
schools, churches, and homes. Germany, 
Finland, Denmark, and Norway joined in 
the observance. {! A new Swedish opera, 
called The Trip to America, by Alf Hen- 
riksson and Hilding Rosengren, was pre- 
sented in Stockholm. {] The one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Adolf Erik 
Nordenskiéld, Swedish scientist who 
found the Northeast Passage, was cele- 
brated in Stockholm. {The seven hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Cathedral of Linképing 
occurred recently. {!The Gétaverken, 
Sweden’s major shipyard, located at 


observations in 
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Gothenburg, showed a net income of 
1,470,000 kronor last year. An unchanged 
dividend of 8 per cent was declared. 


NORWAY 


{| Crown Prince Olav of Nor- 

way made his début as a 

mes commentator on economic 
questions in an article written for the 
Norwegian trade journal Farmanden’s 
November issue. The Crown Prince, in 
writing about the trade relations between 
England and Norway, sums up his ob- 
servations in the following statement: 
“Few nations are better able to under- 
stand each other and to cooperate. I know 
this from personal experience, from the 
time I spent at Balliol College, Oxford. I 
had there the good fortune to meet young 
men with more or less the same outlook 
on life as I had myself, and with whom I 
easily made friends. It is much for this 
reason that I look back with such pleasure 
upon the years I stayed at the venerable 
university. The happiest times of both 
nations have been those when their mutual 
relations, commercial and other, have 
been prospering. It is therefore my wish 
and hope that these relations must ever 
grow stronger in the interest and to the 
happiness of both.” { At a recent cabinet 
meeting it was decided to accept the Brit- 
ish Government's invitation regarding the 
initiation of commercial negotiations be- 
tween Norway and England. The follow- 
ing men were appointed to represent N or- 
way: Ivar Lykke, of Trondheim, who will 
head the delegation; H. B. Peterson, of 
Moss; Asmund Enger, of Gjévik; and 
S. Asserson, of Bergen. Professor J. We- 
dervang will accompany the delegation in 
the capacity of technical adviser. It has 
not yet been decided when the Norwegian 
delegation is to leave for London. {4 If 
the resolution adopted by the Committee 
on Postal and Telegraphic Affairs is 
accepted by the Storting, all broadcast- 
ing in Norway will be absolutely con- 
trolled by the government. According to 
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the plans agreed upon by the committee, a 
managing director will be appointed by 
the government; he will be given so much 
authority that his position will be much 
like that of a dictator. Assisting the direc- 
tor will be a board of fifteen members, 
all of whom are to be appointed by the 
government. Five members will constitute 
an executive committee. The technical 
end of the broadcasting will be managed 
by the Department of Telegraphy. Two 
hundred thousand kroner of the surplus 
revenue is to go to the government; all 
remaining profit is to be used for further 
developments of the broadcasting system. 
No advertising is to be permitted over the 
network. All income will be derived from 
an annual fee, the size of which will be 
fixed by the government; at present a fee 
of twenty kroner must be paid by every 
owner of a radio before he may use the 
set. 4] The celebration of the Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson centennial was the outstanding 
festive event of December. In Oslo a 
whole week was given to the many 
memorial activities to which a number of 
foreign guests were invited, among them 
Miss Hanna Astrup Larsen, of the AMErR- 
ICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review, and Mr. 
Nikolai Grevstad, editor of the Norwe- 
gian Chicago newspaper Skandinaven. 
The opening event was the performance 
of Maria Stuart, Bjérnson’s fine play, at 
the National Theater. King Haakon, 
Crown Prince Olav, Crown Princess 
Martha and the foreign guests were pres- 
ent. A prologue, written by Herman 
Wildenvey, was read by Johanne Dyb- 
wad. A banquet followed the perform- 
ance. Two days later Kongssénnen was 
given at the National Theater; this play 
had never been played before, it having 
been discovered among the unfinished 
writings of Bjérnson early this year. 
Kongssénnen was hailed by the critics as 
one of the finest and most forceful of 
Bjérnson’s dramatic works. {| The Dano- 
Norwegian controversy over the question 
of the sovereignty of East Greenland was 


brought before the International Court at 
The Hague early in December. The Nor- 
wegian spokesmen presented the case for 
Norway, following the Danish presenta- 
tion. Acting on a request from the Danish 
Government, the World Court decided to 
grant a stay in the proceedings until Jan- 
uary 15. Norway protested the stay, but 
was overruled. The chief advocate of 
Norway’s interests was the celebrated 
jurist, Rygh. During the four days on 
which he appeared before the high tri- 
bunal, Mr. Rygh attacked the Danish 
argumentation as being self-contradictory 
on several important points. Mr. Rygh 
pointed out that, whereas the Danish 
spokesmen had claimed that Norwegian 
fishermen were driving the Eskimos away 
from the disputed strip of land, the fact 
was that no Eskimos had lived in that 
part of East Greenland for hundreds of 
years. Mr. Rygh also regretted that the 
Danish spokesmen had considered it to 
their interest to launch the historically 
unfair assertion that Norway had been 
a province of Denmark from 1536 to 
1814. { The financially muddled state in 
which the huge whaling industry of Nor- 
way has been since 1931 seems to be 
clearing, thanks to an agreement reached 
by the combined Norwegian whaling in- 
terests and the great British firm of 
Unilever Brothers. Negotiations which 
have been carried on between Unilever 
and representatives of the Norwegian 
Whalers Association culminated in an 
agreement, by which the entire produc- 
tion of whale oil for the season of 1932-33 
will be purchased by the British firm for 
appreximately 70,000,000 kroner. This 
sum is arrived at by estimating a produc- 
tion of 280,000 tons, at a price of £13 a 
ton. The Whalers Association is already 
busily engaged in outlining a rational plan 
for the production of the next season, 
regulating the catch of whales, and ar- 
ranging for the disposal of the oil. {A 
mutiny which took place in the Akershus 
Prison in the latter part of November, 
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and during which the entire machine-shop 
of the prison was burned down, has re- 
sulted in the naming of a committee to 
investigate conditions in the old prison, 
and to suggest remedies. It is held that 
the Akershus Prison, where state prison- 
ers are kept, does not meet modern re- 
quirements, and that it will be abandoned. 
{| The passing of a great era was signalled 
in the condemnation of the Pehr Ugland, 
last of the fine, full-rigged sailing ships 
of Norway. A national movement was 
started to save the Pehr Ugland and to 
preserve it as a national relic, but 
although several thousand kroner were 
pledged by patriotic citizens, the con- 
tributions could not meet the price of the 
ship, which now has been sold to a wreck- 
ing concern in Stavanger. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


King Gustavus Adolphus 
Tercentenary in New York 


About twenty-five hundred Swedish 
Americans gathered in the Great Hall of 
City College Sunday evening, November 
6, to observe the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of Sweden’s warrior- 
king, Gustavus Adolphus. Those who 
participated in the celebration included 
John M. Morehead, American Minister to 
Sweden; Olof H. Lamm, Swedish Consul 
General; Dr. Otto Kiep, German Consul 
General; and K. F. Aaltio, Finnish Con- 
sul General. The principal addresses 
were delivered by Dr. John H. Finley 
and Dr. Axel Boethius, Professor of 
Archaeology and History of the Swedish 
Institute for Classical Studies at Rome. 
Dr. Boethius is Zorn Fellow of The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation from 
Sweden. 

The program also included a group of 
Swedish songs by Mme. Géta Ljungberg 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
choruses by the combined choirs of Lu- 
theran churches in New York, directed by 
Erik Leidzen of the Royal Academy of 


Music in Stockholm; and an orchestra 
under the direction of Gustaf Stenstrém. 


Scandinavian Art in the 
Brooklyn Museum 


The decorative arts section of the 
Brooklyn Museum, installed on the third 
floor of the museum, was opened to the 
public on November 29. The museum’s 
fine Scandinavian collections have been 
augmented with many valuable additions. 
Textiles, paintings, sculpture, ceramics, 
silver, furniture, and other things, dating 
from the sixteenth century to the present 
day, representing the art of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, are installed in 
separate galleries. 


Charlotte Lund Opera Company 

The sixth season of the Charlotte Lund 
Opera Company opened, November 24, 
with a performance of Massenet’s Cin- 
derella in the Barbizon-Plaza Theater. 
This series of grand opera for children 
is given in English by young American 
singers, and a charming feature of each 
performance is Mme. Lund’s clear ex- 
planation of the story of the opera before 
each act in a manner both understandable 
and enjoyable to the children. 

Other operas to be given by the com- 
pany this year, at the Barbizon-Plaza 
Theater, are Cog d’or, Hansel and Gretel, 
Tales of Hoffman, and the pantomime, 
Namba, to be followed by an opera not 
yet announced. 

Mme. Lund has been named as director 
of the opera department of the New York 
College of Music. 


Swedish Women of Chicago 
Honor Jane Addams 


More than a thousand women of Swed- 
ish descent, representing fifteen Swedish- 
American women’s organizations in Chi- 
cago, honored Miss Jane Addams at a 
luncheon not long ago, in recognition of 
the award to her of the Nobel peace prize 
in 1931. Among the speakers were the 
Swedish Consul, C. Lundquist; the Nor- 
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wegian Consul, Olaf Bernts; and Dr. 
Herman N. Bundesen, president of the 
Chicago Board of Health, who repre- 
sented Mayor Cermak. 


International 1933 

When the International 1933, an exhi- 
bition of contemporary paintings assem- 
bled by the College Art Association, opens 
at Rockefeller Center on February 8, 
Scandinavian artists will be well repre- 
sented. From Norway and Sweden come 
canvases by Johannson-Thor, Sérensen, 
Heiberg, Per Krogh, Revold, Munch, 
Griinewald, Nilsson, Schiildt, and Skold. 
Denmark contributes the names of Olaf 
Rude, Jens Séndergaard, and Sigurd 
Swane. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the exhibition lies in the fact that, 
with few exceptions, none of the paintings 
has been shown before in America. 

Besides the work of the artists of six- 
teen countries, representative paintings 
by some fifty Americans are included. 


Leif Ericson Tablet in New Rochelle 

A tablet honoring Leif Ericson, the 
Norse discoverer of America, was pre- 
sented to the city of New Rochelle, No- 
vember 19, by Consul General Wilhelm 
Morgenstierne of New York. 

Midnatsolen Lodge, Order of the Sons 
of Norway, placed the tablet in the city 
park which the City Council recently 
named for the bold navigator. The after- 
noon’s program was followed by a dinner 
in the evening. 


Child Welfare in Norway 

The New York State Department of 
Social Welfare has published a statistical 
study, entitled What Becomes of the Chil- 
dren Removed from Home by Oslo Child 
Welfare Board? This study came to the 
attention of the department at the Inter- 
national Congress of Mental Hygiene, 
held in Washington in 1931, and it was 
felt that it deserved a larger audience 
than a limited national group and that 
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this accurate picture of aims, methods, 
and results in relation to juvenile delin- 
quency and its prevention, should be 
brought before American social workers. 


Charles Lautrup Conducts the 
Musicians’ Symphony Orchestra 


Charles Lautrup, the Danish musician, 
who was heard last year as guest conduc- 
tor of the Manhattan Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted the third concert of the 
Musicians’ Symphony Orchestra, Novem- 
ber 16. This orchestra was organized 
to relieve distress among unemployed 
musicians. 


Scandinavian Music at the Studio Club 

A program of Scandinavian music was 
given at the Studio Club of New York, on 
November 29, by Ebba Braathe Nock, a 
Norwegian pianist, and Henriette Bag- 
ger, a Danish mezzo-soprano. 


Cancer Institute in Copenhagen Opened 

The Modern Cancer Research Insti- 
tute, established by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, the Danish New Carlsberg Foun- 
dation, and the Danish Government, was 
opened in Copenhagen, October 19, in the 
presence of Premier Theodor Stauning, 
Frederick W. B. Coleman, the United 
States Minister, and eminent scientists. 

The institute was erected as a research 
center for the Danish cancer investigator, 
Dr. Albert Fischer, who previously 
worked for the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
in Berlin; he now is able to return to his 
native country. He was a Fellow of the 
Foundation at Rockefeller Institute in 
1921-22. 


Peer Gynt on the Air 

Two performances within one week 
were recently given over the radio of 
Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, accompanied by 
Grieg’s music for the play. The second 
adaptation was given by the Actors’ Din- 
ner Club under the direction of Mr. Arvid 
Paulson, who played the title réle as well. 
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Trustees’ Meeting 

The regular autumn meeting of the 
Trustees of the Foundation was held at 
the Harvard Club, New York City, 
on Saturday, November 5. At this 
meeting authorization was given for 
the purchase of the house at 116 
East 64th Street, New York, as a 
permanent building for the Foundation. 
This house is in excellent condition, and 
is so suitably arranged that little altera- 
tion will be necessary. The Schofield 
Memorial Library, including the carved 
bookshelves in the present office, will 
occupy an entire floor of the new building. 
The house was acquired at a price which 
will make the total yearly outlay consid- 
erably less than the rent which is now 
being paid by the Foundation. The Foun- 
dation will have much more suitable 
quarters for its own work and for the 
reception of visitors. There will be room 
to hold small meetings as well as place 
to display some works of art which have 
hitherto been in storage. The Foundation 
took title to the house on December 16, 
and will probably move to its new quar- 
ters in February. 

At the same meeting the Trustees 
passed resolutions of condolence to be 
forwarded to the families of the late 
Kammerherre J. C. T. Clan, for many 


years president of Danmarks-Amerikan- 
ske Selskab, and the late Mrs. A. R. Nord- 
vall, wife of the vice-president of Sverige- 
Amerika Stiftelsen. 

The resignation of Dr. Frederick Lynch 
as a trustee of the Foundation was ac- 
cepted at the meeting. 

The guests present at the meeting were: 
Consul General Olof H. Lamm, Consul 
General Wilhelm Morgenstierne, and 
Professor Axel Boethius, Zorn Fellow of 
the Foundation from Sweden, and direc- 
tor of the Swedish Archaeological Insti- 
tute in Rome. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Mr. Douglas Hansson, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, who has been 
enrolled in the student banking course at 
the National City Bank in New York, 
sailed for Sweden on October 4. 

Miss Barbro Hallendorff, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived on 
October 10, and after visiting several 
libraries in New York and New England 
went to Washington, where she is study- 
ing at the Library of Congress. Miss 
Hallendorff is assistant librarian at the 
Business School of Stockholm University. 

Miss Anna-Greta Nordstrém, Fellow 
of the Foundation from Sweden, arrived 
in New York on October 10, and is 
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studying American hospitals for the care 
of mental defectives. 

Mr. Eigil Harby, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Denmark, who was appointed 
to his fellowship while in this country, is 
studying at the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration at Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts. 

Mr. J. H. Ihre, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Sweden, arrived at Portland, 
Maine, on October 9, and is studying at 
the Columbia Business School in New 
York. 

Mr. Sven Gynt, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Sweden, arrived in New York 
on December 6, and is inspecting electric 
power plants at important centers. 

Mr. Alfred Oste, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, who had been study- 
ing American journalism, sailed for home 
on November 3. 

Mr. E. Marstrand Jorgensen, Fellow 
of the Foundation from Denmark, who 
has been doing research at the laboratory 
of the S.K.F. Industries in Philadelphia, 
sailed for home on December 7. 

Mr. Johan Naess, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Norway, who has been study- 
ing forestry methods in California, sailed 
for Norway on December 7. 

Mr. Torsten Wennergren, Fellow of 
. the Foundation from Sweden, who has 
been studying banking at J. P. Morgan 
& Company in New York, sailed for home 
on December 14. 


Miss Larsen in Norway 

The Trustees appointed Miss Hanna 
Astrup Larsen to represent the Founda- 
tion at the celebrations in Oslo commem- 
orating the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Bjérnson. The invitation was 
extended to the Foundation by the Nor- 
wegian Government through Minister 
H. H. Bachke in Washington. Miss Lar- 
sen sailed on November 23, and after 
brief visits in Denmark and England on 
her way home, will reach New York early 
in January. 
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The Secretary in Boston 

Mr. Neilson Abeel, Secretary of the 
Foundation, delivered an address, enti- 
tled “Keeping the Peace in the North,” at 
a meeting of The American-Scandinavian 
Forum, held, on December 2, at Phillips 
Brooks House, Harvard University. 


Professor Boethius at 
Columbia University 


Under the auspices of the Archaeolog- 
ical Institute of America, Professor Axel 
Boethius, Fellow of the Foundation from 
Sweden, delivered a lecture on “Domestic 
Architecture in Imperial Rome,” on No- 
vember 4, at Columbia University, New 
York. 


Chicago Chapter 

At a meeting of the Chicago Chapter of 
the Foundation, held at the Hotel LaSalle 
on November 22, the Honorable Ira Nel- 
son Morris, former Minister to Sweden, 
was elected president, and Mr. Melvin A. 
Traylor, president of the First National 
Bank, vice-president. Other officers 
elected were Dr. Ludwig Hektoen, Mr. 
Peter B. Nelson, and Mr. Harry S. 
Henschen, vice-presidents, and Colonel 
Tryggve A. Siqueland, secretary and 
treasurer. 


New York Chapter 

The first Club Night of the season was 
held at the Hotel Plaza on November 18. 
Aroldo Lindi, tenor of the La Scala 
Opera in Milan, accompanied by Carroll 
Hollister, gave a delightful musical pro- 
gram. The hostesses of the evening were 
Mrs. Eric A. Léf and Mrs. Charles K. 
Johansen. 

The second Club Night was held at the 
Plaza on December 16. Jonas Lie, famous 
artist, whose pictures adorn museums in 
many countries, spoke on “The Difference 
Between the Artist and the Layman.” 
Mr. Lie illustrated his ideas in a highly 
original manner. Following the lecture an 
old-fashioned Christmas party-was held 
with special dances, for which. prizes weré 
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awarded. The small ballroom of the Plaza 
was beautifully decorated with Christmas 
trees and wreaths. The hostesses of the 
evening were Mrs. Walter M. Weil and 
Mrs. Andrew J. Riis. 


The All Nations Fellowship 


Mr. James Creese, former secretary of 


the Foundation, spoke at the Community 
Church in New York, on December 7, at 
a Scandinavian evening. Scandinavian 
songs and dances and a gymnastic exhibi- 
tion also formed part of the entertain- 


ment. 


THE REVIEW AND 


Oscar Geismar is the chaplain of the 
royal chapel in Christianborg Palace in 
Copenhagen. He formerly had charge of 
a parish at Kjerteminde, a small town on 
the island of Fyen. He has just published 
a book called The Burning Bush... . Dr. 
Alf Ahlberg is headmaster of Brunnsvik 
Folk High School in Dalecarlia and a 
contributor to Svenska Dagbladet on re- 
ligious and philosophical subjects. He is 
the author of many books, among them a 
history of philosophy. . . . The name of 
Charles Wharton Stork is well known 
to readers of the Review both as trans- 
lator and author. In his article on Wel- 
haven he describes a poet who has had 
much influence on Norwegian national life. 
. .. The speech on Bjérnson by Henry 
Goddard Leach was delivered at the fes- 
tival held in the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn on Bjérnson’s birthday. In it 


The Viking Society 

Mr. Sidney S. Gaskins of Rye, New 
York, has been appointed honorary secre- 
tary of the Viking Society for Northern 
Research of London, and will be glad to 
get in touch with anyone interested in 
joining. The dues are ten shillings per 
annum. 
Dr. Finley Decorated 

Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor 
of The New York Times, was decorated 
with the Commander’s emblem of the 
Order of the North Star by Consul Gen- 
eral Olof H. Lamm at a small luncheon 
given by the Foundation at the Harvard 
Club in New York on December 6. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


he tells of meeting the great poet in his 
student days. . . . In this issue we are 
inaugurating a series of illustrations of 
famous paintings in the National Museum 
in Oslo. The attached notes are written 
by Johan H. Langaard, art critic, and 
the author of a number of monographs on 
Norwegian artists which are being pub- 
lished by Gyldendal Norsk Forlag. ... 
Gurli 


representative of the Review in Sweden 


Hertzman-Ericson is editorial 
and a frequent contributor to its columns. 
.. . One of the most distinguished expo- 
nents of the “Jutland School” of Danish 
fiction is Marie Bregendahl. Her novel, 
A Night of Death, appeared in English 
translation a little more than a year ago. 
... Anna Wastberg is a Swedish poet 
not earlier introduced to readers of the 


Review. 





Danish Books for American Libraries, 1928-32 


Compiled by the Scandinavian Book Review Committee, R. H. Gjelsness, 
Chairman, under the auspices of the American Library Association Commit- 
tee on Work with the Foreign Born. Contributors to this list are: Inger 
Aubert Daan, Anna Skabo Erichsen, Mildred Nérgaard, Aasta Wendelbo, 
all of the New York Public Library, and Ida Bachmann, librarian, Stifts- 


biblioteket, Maribo, Denmark. 


The books have been supplied through the courtesy of the New York 
Public Library and Bonniers Publishing House, 561 Third Avenue, New 
York City. Prices are for bound copies, unless otherwise indicated. 


FICTION 


Ehrencron-Kidde, Astrid. Huset ved kana- 
len. Aschehoug. 1930. $2.50. 

An old-fashioned story of the childhood of 
Konstance, a motherless girl brought up in an 
atmosphere of the sea, her tragic love and 
death. 


Kirk, Hans. 
$1.15. 

A talented and entertaining novel picturing 
with great force the simple life of the Danish 
west coast fishermen and their very special 
kind of Christianity. 


Jensen, Thit. Jérgen Lykke. 2v. Gyldendal. 
1931. $3.80. 

A fine portrayal of Jérgen Lykke the man, 
and of Danish history and social life in the 
sixteenth century. Awarded third place for 
Denmark in the Gyldendal Scandinavian novel 
competition, 1931. 


Fiskerne. Gyldendal. 1932. 


Kristensen, Tom. Herverk. Gyldendal. 
1930. Paper bound, $1.95. 

A diffuse but thoroughly honest and pene- 
trating novel about drunkenness, based upon 
experience. The author is a literary critic. 


Larsen, J. Anker. Rus. Gyldendal. 1931. 
1.70. 


A novel about men and women facing old 
problems under the changed conditions of 
modern life. The author is seeking to define 
a way out of the chaos of the after-war period. 


Lauesen, Marcus. Og nu venter vi paa skib. 
Gyldendal. 1981. $2.75. 

Story of a once powerful family of ship- 
owners and skippers in Slesvig, revolving 
around the magnificent figure of Fru Juliane 
Hagemeyer née Jessen, “who at eighty-six 
seems to embody in herself the glories of many 
generations, but who on her deathbed at last 
has her eyes opened to the fact that the family 
fortune has been built on greed and violence 
which must bring a curse.” An outstanding 
novel. 


Lutken, Hulda. Loke-sed. 2v. Gyldendal. 
1931. Paper bound, $1.95. 

A weird story of a poor girl who struggles 
hopelessly against the strange, unnatural fas- 
cination of a gipsy whom she fears and dreads. 
Style is suggestive of Hamsun. 


Madelung, A. Godset paa maanen. Gylden- 
dal. 1928. Paper bound, $1.70. 

An unusual story, philosophical and wise, of 
a World War aviator who settles down to a 
hermit’s life on his estate in Sweden. 


Michaelis, Karin. Justine. Jespersen & Pio. 
1931. $2.65. 

Story of a woman of the provinces who 
leaves her husband and by chance meets her 
former lover abroad. There is introduced the 
psychological problem of a lie begetting lies 
and the emotional consequences of a _ son- 
fixation. 


Nexo, Martin Andersen. Midt i en jerntid. 
2v. Aschehoug. 1929. $3.40. 

A novel of Jutland rural life in the after- 
war period, portraying the weakened moral 
stamina resulting from war influences. 


Petersen, Nis. Sandalmagernes gade. Prior. 
1931. $3.50. 

“The setting is from the days of Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius in old Rome. The material, 
heavily encrusted with the persecution of the 
Christians, religious conflicts, and gladiatorial 
combats, emerges with a lifelikeness which 
quite enthralls the reader. Erudite professors 
and unlearned ladies, all alike, find pleasure 
in it.” 

Tutein, P. Fangstmend. Koppel. 
Paper bound, $1.15. 

Seal-hunting experiences of the author, told 
in the form of a novel. Thoroughly entertain- 
ing, vivid. 


1928. 


GENERAL 


Aakjaer, Jeppe. Fra min Bitte-Tid. Gyl- 
dendal. 1928. $4.00. Drengeaar og Knosekaar. 
Gyldendal. 1929. $4.00. Fér det dages. Gylden- 
dal. 1929. $4.00. 

Autobiography of the distinguished poet, 
throwing a good light on his contemporaries 
and the life of his time. These three volumes 
were completed before his death in 1930. 


Aakjaer, Jeppe. Samlede digte. 3v. Gylden- 
dal. 1931. $10.50. 

Collected poems. 

Bukdahl, Jorgen. Det moderne Danmark. 
Dansk Forlag. 1931. $2.50. 

Stimulating essays on modern Danish liter- 
ature. 
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Det danske folks historie, ed. by Aage Friis 
and others. 8v. Erichsen. 1926-29. $33.00. 

Authoritative history of Denmark, gener- 
ously illustrated, carried to the end of the 
World War. 

Hansen, H. P. Et tilbageblik. Gyldendal. 
1928-32. 3v. $6.00. 

Autobiography of the leader and organizer 
of the Danes in Slesvig while under German 
rule. 

Jensen, Johannes V. Den jydske Blest. 
Gyldendal. 1931. Paper bound, $1.15. 

Poems. 

Jensen, Johannes V. Retninger i tiden. 
Gyldendal. 1930. $2.90. 

Essays. 

Leopold, Svend. Digteren og Nattergalen. 
Gyldendal. 1929. Paper bound, $1.40. 

Poet and nightingale. Hans Christian An- 
dersen and his hopeless love for Jenny Lind. 

Nathansen, Henri. Georg Brandes; et por- 
tret. Nyt Nordisk Forlag. 1929. $3.40. 

A study of Brandes, written with sympathy 
and understanding by a contemporary and a 
fellow-Jew. 

Nygaard, F. Bogen om hovedstaden. 1928. 
Paper bound, $1.25. 

About Copenhagen. 

Petersen, Carl S. og Vilhelm Andersen. 
Illustreret dansk litteratur-historie. v. 1, 3-4. 
Gyldendal. 1924-31. $5.00 per volume. 

Comprehensive, authoritative history of 
Danish literature. Vol. II (on Holberg) in 
progress. 


Av) 


HISTORY 


Heimskringla or the Lives of the 
Norse Kings. By Snorre Sturlason. Edited 
with Notes by Erling Monsen and trans- 
lated into English with the assistance of 
A. H. Smith. Appleton. 1932. 


In their enthusiasm for the old Northmen, 
European writers and publicists of the middle 
of the nineteenth century went far on the way 
to develop a “cult of the Nordic.” In literature 
the trend was reflected sometimes quite far 
afield, as in occasional works of Carlyle or 
of Longfellow. Among the scholars—particu- 
larly among the historians and the philolo- 
gists—the investigations of life among Teu- 
tonic forbears engendered a glowing en- 
thusiasm for the old Nordic and the old Ger- 
manic. These scholars might be Anglo-Saxon 
or Swedish, German or Norwegian in nation- 
ality, but their intellectual pursuits so often 
followed closely parallel lines that without 
regard to nationality they could all cooperate 


in the exaltation of everything jointly Teu- 
tonic. The academic exuberance thus aroused 
gave way to a more sustained and critical 
approach only in the century’s closing 
decades. 

This new edition of Snorre’s royal sagas 
belongs in large part to the mid-century tra- 
dition. In debatable matters, the editor de- 
fends rather than questions Snorre’s histo- 
ricity and is apt to follow the Old Norse texts 
of Peringskiold and Schéning rather than the 
later and more meticulous renditions of 
Unger and F. Jénsson. In his introduction and 
footnotes he occasionally dwells with consid- 
erable zeal upon the ubiquity and the duration 
of medieval Norse influence, and sometimes 
he grows apologetic. His labored refutation 
of “the mistaken idea” that the Northmen 
were “barbarians and pirates” seems, in the 
light of all that was accomplished by mid- 
century scholarship, very much like carrying 
coals to Newcastle, and there are echoes of the 
Nordic “cult” in the claim that medieval 
chroniclers were reluctant to write of the 
Northmen because “the Roman Church was 
bent upon suppressing the knowledge of these 
pirates. .. .” The editor prefers to consider 
the Nordic not a part of the Germanic race 
and seems inclined (p. xxi) to think the Ger- 
manic stock essentially Celtic and Slavonic. 

As a model for his edition the editor has 
quite evidently kept in mind Gustav Storm’s 
Norwegian translation of 1899-1900. This ex- 
emplary work was profusely illustrated by 
prominent Norwegian artists; Monsen has 
incorporated a large number of the same il- 
lustrations and given due credit. Then there is 
another close similarity. The first eight or ten 
pages of Monsen’s introduction makes avail- 
able to the English reader, the forepart of 
Storm’s introduction. Certain phrases and pas- 
sages not to be had in the Monsen edition, are 
mainly of two sorts—those referring to the 
complications of Icelandic family politics and 
those wherein Storm has been unflattering to 
the character and personality of Snorre. 

The foremost merit of this edition is to give 
the English reader a copy of the royal sagas 
of Snorre in modern dress—up-to-date in 
typography and illustration as well as in lit- 
erary form. The latter has a certain ease 
that is sustained pretty well even in rendering 
the difficult literary imagery of the skaldic 
verses. The book is printed in large and open 
type and the fine illustrations are sometimes 
clearer than in the Storm edition. The chrono- 
logical tables at the close of certain sagas are 
helpful, though the one on Harald Hairfair 
retains the old reckoning for his reign without 
further explanation, and continues to date the 
Battle of MHafrsfjord in 872. There are 
several historic maps and fine plates of in- 
terest and an index that is unusually exten- 
sive. Those who formerly had to rely on the 
clumsier English editions of Laing or of Morris 
and Magnusson may now have all the royal 
sagas of Snorre in one attractive volume. 


Oscar J. Fatnes. 
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BOOKS 


The Instruction for Johan Printz, trans- 
lated by Amandus Johnson. Swedish Colo- 
nial Society. 1930. 

The New Sweden Company, which had posts 
on the Delaware River, and which in 1642 sent 
out Johan Printz to be the Governor of the 
Colony of New Sweden, furnished him with 
an elaborate “Instruction.” This document re- 
lated to economic matters and also provided 
for a government for the small communities 
within the colony. The document, as it ap- 
peared originally in Swedish, contained 
twenty-eight articles, which Dr. Johnson has 
divided into two main parts: 

“I. The regulations before arriving in the 
colony, preparations for the expedition, and 
rules during the journey. 

II. Instructions after reaching New Sweden, 
with detailed and minute regulations on prac- 
tically every phase of colonial life.” 

Being the first legal document ever issued 
for the government of the first permanent 
settlements within the confines of the present 
State of Pennsylvania, and “the most exten- 
sive and explicit (although not the first) docu- 
ment of this character to apply to the earliest 
permanent settlements in the State of Dela- 
ware,” it was in effect the first constitution or 
code of these two States, antedating the 
Dutch permanent régime on the Delaware 
River by twelve years, and William Penn’s 
“Holy Experiment” in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, and the union at Upland of that 
Province with the Three Lower Counties of 
New Castle, Kent and Sussex, by almost forty 
years. 

In addition to the translation of the Instruc- 
tion, the very attractive volume before the 
reviewer contains an introduction by the Hon. 
John Frederick Lewis, a biographical sketch 
of Johan Printz of some fifty pages by Dr. 
Johnson, and appendices of one hundred and 
eighty pages embracing two reports from 
Governor Printz to the authorities in Sweden in 
1644 and 1647, letters from Printz, Papegoja, 
Oxenstierna, and Brahe, correspondence be- 
tween Governor Printz and Governor Win- 
throp of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, court 
records in New Sweden 1643-44, and relations 
between the Swedes and Dutch. 

The present translation, first suggested by 
Colonel Henry D. Paxson, president of the 
Swedish Colonial Society, was made from pho- 
tostat copies of the original document in the 
Royal Archives at Stockholm, as was also the 
material making up the appendices of the book. 

The volume as a whole contains 287 pages of 
which the Instruction embraces 44 pages. 
Bound in blue cloth with gold lettering, the 
volume presents a handsome appearance. It 
contains as a frontispiece the coat of arms of 
Governor Printz in color. Twenty-four other 
illustrations enhance the beauty of the book, 
including a photograph of the monolith raised 
in 1923 on the grounds of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club (Philadelphia) by the Swedish 
Colonial Society to the memory of Printz. 

Grorce H. Rypen. 


The Educational Crisis in Sweden by 
Christina Staél von Holstein Bogoslovsky. 
Columbia University Press. 1932. $3.50. 

This book is another worthwhile contribution 
to the field of comparative education. It deals 
with the Educational Act of 1927, including 
the events leading up to this reform, and the 
extent and direction of American influence 
upon this and earlier changes. Also discussed 
are the social, political, religious, and eco- 
nomic factors with which Swedish education 
is so closely connected. The author has made 
a very thorough study and a critical analysis 
of these educational phases and problems. 

Some of her findings are very interesting 
from the American viewpoint: American edu- 
cational experiences have not influenced Swe- 
den to the extent that might be expected. 
The average Swede interested in education 
“showed little evidence of knowledge or in- 
terest in American educational practices.” One 
reason advanced to explain this is that “to be 
interested in American conditions was taken 
as a confession of political faith.” Signifi- 
cant is the observation that, where there has 
been American influence, the medium of trans- 
fer has not been literature, but actual visits to 
the United States. Personal contact and first- 
hand experience is what has counted. 

The author’s analysis shows that the Ameri- 
can influence is especially noticeable in the 
fields of primary education, child psychology, 
natural science instruction, education of girls 
and women teachers, temperance education, 
school buildings, school inspection, libraries, 
on the growth of the one-school system for all 
children, and in education experiments and 
“novelties.” 

Swedish educators have not yet developed 
objective methods and standards in studying 
educational problems. They still hold largely to 
subjective opinion as is evidenced by its almost 
exclusive use as a procedure in the develop- 
ment of the last reform. The author asserts 
that “if appreciable good already has come 
from haphazard contacts established by Swed- 
ish visitors to America in the past, what could 
not be obtained by thorough scientific inves- 
tigations at the present time.” 

The book contains useful chapter summaries, 
a very extensive bibliography, an index, and 
several diagrams of various actual and pro- 
posed school systems. 

H. F. Kivanoer. 


Education in Denmark. The Intellectual 
Basis of a Democratic Commonwealth. 
Edited by Andreas Boje, Ernst J. Borup, 
Holger Rutzebeck. Oxford University Press. 

This is a group of articles dealing with the 
many phases of Danish life which contribute 
directly or indirectly to the education of its 
people. In addition to topics on formal edu- 
cation, there are others dealing with school 
theaters, young people’s associations, lecture 
societies, broadcasting, folk-lore, travel for 
young people. The book is of both general and 
professional] interest. 





THE 


RELIGION 


Christ and His Men. By Olfert Ricard. 
Translated by Harold C. Jensen. Danish 
Lutheran Church in America. Blair, Nebraska. 
1930. 

The author of this book was a well known 
personality in Copenhagen, where for twelve 
years he was the head of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and during the next 
twenty years was the pastor of one of the 
largest congregations in the city. It is there- 
fore natural that we should approach his book 
with expectations, and we are not disap- 
pointed. 

In his pictures of the men surrounding 
Jesus, Mr. Ricard shows the knowledge of 
human nature which his intimacy with the 
boys of the Y.M.C.A. must have given him. 
With fine psychology he discriminates between 
Philip and John, Judas and Peter, Jacob and 
Thomas, making their personalities true and 
vivid, yet subordinating all to the one main 
figure, Christ. 

But this is only the less important part of 
the book. True as the pictures seem to be, they 
only lead up to the main purpose of the 
author, that of establishing a direct personal 
contact between Christ and the reader. Each 
chapter is really a forcible eloquent sermon, 
and may well have been preached to an atten- 
tive audience. 

With its fresh and sound insight in spiritual 
development, the book should be a welcome ad- 
dition to the religious literature of this 
country. 

The translation is smooth and does justice 
to the ardent, rich language of the original. 


L.S.H. 


TRADE NOTES 


NorweoGian Hypro EnGInerer INvVENTS 
New Metuop or Paint MANUFACTURE 


The inventor of a new method for utilizing the 
grey-black ore of the Sérland for the manufacture 
of Titan paint is Henry Johnson, who for more 
than twenty years has been associated with the 
Norwegian Hydro Company in the capacity of 
chemist-engineer. Although Johnson gives the 
credit for the new invention to the Hydro Com- 
pany for facilitating the researches through its 
extensive laboratory, it is known that the engineer 
was mainly responsible for making the experi- 
ments which covered a considerable period. It is 
expected that the Titan paint made from the new 
process will become a valuable export article. 


Russia Praces Orpers 
with DanisH SHIPBUILDING Firm 


The Danish shipbuilding firm of Burmeister & 
Wain has closed a contract with Russia for the 
construction of three ships with a combined ton- 
nage of 10,000 tons to be delivered by May 1, 1933. 
Because of the easier credit conditions in Denmark 
the Russian Soviet gave that country preference 
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over the German shipyards and it is expected iy 
Copenhagen that further shipbuilding orders wil 
be received there instead of in Germany which 
formerly had this Russian business. 


Swenpisu INDUSTRIAL 
Concerns AMALGAMATE 


The fusion of two of Sweden’s oldest and best 
known industrial establishments, the Bolinder and 
Munktell Mechanical Works, has been effected with 
a view to greater economy and better sales methods, 
The Munktell Company is this year celebrating its 
one hundredih anniversary as manufacturer of all 
kinds of wood-working machinery, as well a; 
agricultural machines and implements. The Bolin- 
der Company specializes in household machines and 
stoves, with a large export market. The factories 
of the two companies will be concentrated in the 
city of Eskilstuna, in central Sweden. The capital 
of the concern is placed at 12,500,000 kronor. 


Buiinp SwepDIsu SCIENTIST 
Gets MorenHeap MEDAL 


An outstanding event of the thirty-third annual 
convention of the International Acetylene Associa- 
tion was the awarding of the James Turner More- 
head Medal to Dr. Gustav Dalen, the blind Swedish 
inventor and scientist, for his invention of the 
acetylene light flash device used on marine buoys 
and beacons, and of the sun valve, a device which 
shuts off the supply of gas during daylight hours. 
Dr. Dalen was the 1912 Nobel Prize winner for 
scientific inventions. The Morehead Medal is given 
by John M. Morehead, the United States Min- 
ister to Sweden, in honor of his father, a North 
Carolina manufacturer, who discovered calcium 
carbide and who later formed the Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation. 


Danisn Dartries TO Promore 
Purtinc Burrer Ur 1n PackKaGes 


The demand of the London market for butter 
put up in packages, instead of in bulk, has led the 
leading Danish dairies to employ that method as 
an experiment with the expectation that it will 
increase sales in the English field. 


Errorts ContTINvE FoR REOPENING OF 
U.S. Norwecian CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


At a meeting of New York business men inter- 
ested in United States-Norwegian trade, the ques- 
tion of reestablishing the chamber of commerce 
was taken up in earnest. The chairman of the 
meeting, Consul General Morgenstierne, reported 
that his conferences with the Norwegian authorities 
as well as others in that country showed great 
interest in the subject, but that the question of 
assisting the chamber of commerce financially wa‘ 
a matter for the Storting to decide, and that 
before such a subsidy could be obtained there 
would have to be a general improvement in the 
economic situation. In Norway some two hundred 
fifty persons have already signified their readi- 
ness lo become members of the proposed chamber 
of commerce. 





